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My LoRD, et 577 (TON 
HE firſt and _ e 


quality of an Hiſtorian is a 
ſcrupulous attachment to truth. 


Without this, all other qualities 
deſerve little conſideration; or ra- 


ther are highly blameable: they 


ſerve only to miſlead the reader, 
whom they pretend to inform and 
direct. As I have endeavoured, in 
the following ſheets, to guide my 
ſelf by this principle; the dedica- 
tion of ſuch a work, however other- 
wiſe inconſiderable, ought to be 
clear not only from the guilt, but 
from the imputation, of flattery. 
Your very enemies, my Lord, 
will acquir me of both, for inſcrib- 
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DEDICATION. 
ing it to you, as to the Judge and 
Patron of genius and wit: as to One 
beſides, who has long exerted, in 
the true intereit and for the ho- 
nor of his Country, thoſe abilities 
which Hiſtory moſt rl to 
celebrate. 

THaT you may yet live, my 
Lord, many and happy years to 
ſerve that Country, you ſo 
eminently adorn; is, I am per- 
ſuaded, the united with of all 
thoſe, upon whoſe favourable o- 
pinion a great and good man 
would value himſelf. For me, I 
beg leave to ſay, in this public 
manner, that Iam truly, with that 
kind of regard which neither for- 
tune nor birth alone can inſpire, 

| My LokD, | 

Your Lordſhip's 
moſt devoted Servant, 
D. MALLET. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Life of Lord Bacon has 
been twice tranſlated into French: and 
both times, perhaps, in ſuch a manner as could 
convey, to thoſe who were able to read it in that 
language only, no very juſt idea of the original. 
Beſides departing almoſt entirely from the turn 
of his expreſſion, the tranſlators miſtook, in ma- 
ny places, the author's ſenſe and meaning. This 
laſt error, however ought to be forgiven them, the 
more readily, as our tranſlationsoutof their tongue 
are liable, almoſt univerſally, to the ſame cenſure, 
and that too in a greater degree. Therefor, 
Hanc veniam petimus, damuſque viciſſim. 

But in my caſe, the thing has gone farther, The 
firſt tranſlator, by his art of political chymiſtry, 
extracted out of plain and literal hiſtory a libel 
on Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration. The 
laſt has made me ſay, in matters of opinion, what 

I never thought; and commit blunders, in mat- 
ters of fact, which the moſt moderate acquaint- 
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_ ibs wich bo muſt have bs both him 
1 21 1. falling itto. Ant yet bpod ſuch a 


1 . N 1 tranſlation as this, have the journaliſts of Trevoux 
= '/... formed Air, judgmer't, tit may be a little too 


Haſtily., not anly of the author's talents, but of 
his morals, . As this is really the caſe, how muſt 
_ Fab N that learned ſociety be ſurprized to find, that the 
TR licentiouſneſs they complain of had it's. riſe in 
WH, +. their own. country, not in Britain? and that the 

| French catholic, . not the wen heretic, is en 

Hrely accountable for N A 

II the author of this life nit remarked, wich 
n 4 freedom, on the diſſolute lives of the cler- 
b 3 EY, during the darker ages, that memorable aera 
3 of Chriſſian ignorance and Chriſtian depravity; 
95 he has done no more than what ſome very 
„ reſpectable writers of the Roman» communi- 
on had done before him: and what the 
13 | Þ 194 men of their church and ours, even now, 
i 7 ; 4 5 acknowlege and deplore. The reverend journal- 
ins have ſeen the life of Bacon through the me- 
dium of a tranſlation, which has not only ob- 
ſcured, but altered the features of its original: | 


Din. 
and thoſe parts, which to them appeared moſt 
exceptionable, were certainly aggravated, if not 
wholly changed, by the hand that copied them? 
Of this they will: find more than one inſtance in 
the letter immediately following; which is there: 
for publiſhed; for heir truer information What 
is faid in it of the life, or it's author; is entire | 
ly ſubmĩtted to the judgment of the publie; with | 
out any thing even inſinuated on his part to pre · 
judice them in favour of the very ingenious writ- 
er, to whom they are obliged fort. I beg leave 
only to ſay, that I ſubſcribe heartily to the ſeg 
timents which will be found towards the end of 
this letter, They are the ſentiments of a man who 
loves, becauſe he underſtands, the true intereſts 
of humanity. And 1 ſhall never de afraid to own, 
that whateyer notions have a tendency to deſtroy 
thoſe,” whether ia Britiſh. or foreign writings, | 
whether in peace or war, are the objects of my 
ſincereſt deteſtation. War; in its own nature, is 
the great ſcourge of human kind, and the great 
reproach of human reaſon; and, from the begin- 
ning of time: none was ever made that could b 


2 2 


Dll "4 
fully juſtified jn all its circumſtances. Is it not 
then a diſgrace to our common-humanity, While 


\ our reſpeRtive nations are plunged into the inevi- 


table calamities that art ever attendant upon war, 


dio inflame and exaſperate thoſe calamiti but this 
petulance of wit, and the bitterneſs of abuſe ? 


But I believe all men of ſenſe, who are at the 


ſame time men of virtue, will agree, that they 
are by no means the beſt writers, or the beſt 


ſubjeQts, of either nation, who are the moſt guil- 


ty of this enormity. Opprobrious names and 
 Infolent railing are no more the marks of real ge- 
nius, than oaths and bluſtering are of true cou- 
nage. On the contrary, it were to be wiſhed 
that all our authors, and all our commanders too, 


had copied after the example of the duke of Ran- 
dan at Hanover, and the late duke of Marlbo- 
rough at St. Malo. A good writer may defend 
the cauſe of his country, nay, he muſt defend 


it better, without having recourſe to the deſpic- 


able aid of odious appellations, and violent far- | 


caſms: as an able general may honeſtly obey his 


fovereign's orders, without reducing to abſolute 


a 3 
miſery the unhappy people, whom he had be» 
fore inſulted with all the wantonneſs of contempt. 
A captain of bunditti could do no more: Man- 
drin did much lefs. The Engliſh nobleman, 
have mentioned, and whoſe- untimely death has 
put half our nobility into mourning, will be no 
leſs lamented by the better few in France, for his 
humane and generoys behaviour there, than the 
count de Giſors was in England, for the amiable 
qualities by which he was diſtinguiſhed among 
vs. The following verſes on his death were 
produced here: and let it be remembered, that 
the two nations were then at war. This, had 
they no other merit, would make them worthy 
of being preſerved, longer than any thing of mine 
can deſerve to live. 


Cultiver tous les artes, proteger le genie, 
Joindre au gout le ſavoir & les graces aux moeurs, | 
Combattre pour ſon Roi, mourir pour fa patrie, 
Regrette des vaincus, admire des vainqueurs, 
TY fut de Giſors & l'etude & la gloire: 

4 3 
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1 
Par leurs accens plaintifs les Nymphes de la Loire 
Dune ẽpouſe & d'un pere expriment les douleurs; 
gur l urne du Hẽros leurs mains jettent des fleurs: 
Ma muſe plus timide honore ſa memoire 
Mloins par ſes vers que par ſes pleurs. 


N . 
4 £ z os 


OUS me félicitez, mon cher ami, d avoir re- 
noncẽ au penible emploi d abrẽger les ouv- 
rages d'autrui. Quoi ! tous les deux mois un 
volume? Je vous entens, & dans ce que vous me 
dites je demele ce que votre politeſſe me cache. Les 
ouvrages periodiques avancent auſſi peu la rẽpu- 
tation que la fortune. Vous connoiſſez ces mou- 
ches ephemeres, inſectes d'une ſaiſon, dont les 
eſſaims nombreux, eclos au point du jour, g'ele- 
vant de quatre pies, obſcurciſſent Vair, s'y debat- 
| tent, & tombent pour ne plus revivre dans le ma- 
rais od ils ſont nes; & vous dites, ces inſectes ces 
mouches n ont ni le vol plus Etendu, ne la vie 

plus durable, que les innombrables critiques de 
| chaque premier Jour du mois. 
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t xii 

cette idee mẽpriſable * journaux n'eft point 
la mienne. Fen ai compole, Jen ai lu. Jen 
connois la difficult, Jen admire Vuſage. Les 
moins traailles ont le leur. Eh! que devien- 
droient ſans eux nos deſoeuvres, qui douze fois 
par an y puiſent la quantite de connoiſſance qui 
leur convient, & font circuler dans les cercles ce 
qu 'ils ont retenu des magaſi ins & des wercures? 


| Mais PIKE cette partie du public, qui attend 
les j journaux pour juger des livres, ſeroit plus re- 


ſpectable qu'elle ne Feſt, je vous pardonnerois de 


ne pas vous y joindre, Vous vous plaignez de 
mes confrères. Je les excuſe & ne vouz blame 
pas. Le mile hiſtorien de Bacon a droit d appeller 
à ſon ſiècle & à la poſterit te des cenſures de Tre- | 
voux *, * des * de Liege +. 


Il ya cependant, WE quelqu' un qui yous 
a plus maltraite. C'eſt celui qui a donne au pu- 
blic la Vie du Chancelier Bacon traduite de Þ Anglots, 
Ce livre | imprime in 8 3 Amſterdam (ou plutor a * 


\ 


„ Mem. de Trevoux, Janv. 1756, 
+ Journ. Encyclop. Janv. 1756, 


E WM JF 


Faris) 1755, eſt Fouvrage, que les Jotirtialiſtes 
Franqois ont analyſe. Pouveient . ih deviner que 


cette hiſtoire n'eſt point la votre, & que ſemblable 
a I'Hippolite traine par des chevaux, elle n'offre 
a ceux qui la comparent avec Yhiſtoire Angloiſe, 


Own objet, od des Dieux tclate ia calore, 
Et que mecomnoitroit Poeid meme de fon Pre? 


Ce ſeroit etre trop ſevere que de defendre à 
un journaliſte de juger d'un ouvrage, dont il wa 
pas Poriginal ſons les yeux, Il y a des traduc- 
tions dont un coup d'oeil garantit la fidelitè. I 
ſe trouve des genies, qui dans ce qu'on fait dire 
a un auteur dẽmelent ce qu'il A du dire, Mais 


tout le monde n'a pas cette penetration ; & le 


plus ſar eſt de ne pas ſe preſſer X mettre ſur le 
compte de l'original les fautes qu'on trouve dans 
la copie. Entre Vauteur & le traducteur le pre- 
Jugs doit Etre en faveur du premier. Et fi ce 
traducteur eſt anonyme, fi ſon travaile paroit 
precipire, fi ſon ouvrage renferme des erreurs de 
fait & des fautes d'ecolier, alors ſans doute 
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cette regle a une double force, & le journaliſte 


qui y manque ne faiſit qu'un nuage en nee 


| embraſſer J unon. 


5 gs file. n gfntral, diſent les journaliſtes de 
Liege, eft neglige : je le crois comme eux, pour- 
vu qu'ils ne parlent que de Ihiſtoire Frangoiſe. 

Lauteur & le tradufteur ne ſe rẽ veillent que. lors 
qu'il faut fraper quelque portrait intereſſant. 
FRAPER UN PORTRAIT ! Vexpreſlion eſt neu- 
ye; je la paſſe cependant auſſi bien que | injuſtice 


| de mettre ſur votre compte le ſommeil de leur 


compatriote. Mais non ; ſuivant les auteurs de 
Trevoux, tant s en faut que ce traducteur sen- 


dorme — - dans en ile, diſent-ils, il eft libre & 
aiſe, fier &. ferme: en traduiſant fa plume ne pa · 


reit fouffrir ni genes ni entraues: & loin avoir 
comme les traducteurs la modeſtie d'un ſubalterne 

qui adminiftre des biens ẽtrangers, il a toute lindẽ- 
4 Yak d'un maitre, qui Hpoſe comme il lui plait 


ge ſes propres richeſſes. Ceci eſt-il un eloge ou 


une ironie? En liſant a de Trevoux on 


* "Sage diffclemenr un de Faytre, Mais lequel 


Lx 4 
des deux que ce ſoit, j'oſe aſſurer que f bell un 
merite à un traducteur d'etre independant, j Tan 
een n 'y ent mart] de Seaton que le wire.” ; 


- 


* * 
(530 g 91 2128 N 
3 


1 des precwert Je les wala la lettre 
A 3 page. Bornons · nous aux plus marquẽes. 
Je pardonnerois à un traducteur, qui, ecrivant . 
en terre papale, ſupprimeroit la periode ſuĩvante. 
L'eſprit exẽcrable de la ſuperſtition, A laquelle cetti 
Reine (Marie) Setoit livree, ſe montra ſans deguiſes 
ment. Des pretres, des inquiſiteurs inhumains lui þre . 
terent leur affreux miniſtère. On trahit, tn Yeurment. 
ta, on fit miſerablement perir quicongue refuſa de pro- 
feſſer ce qu'il lui etoit impoſſible de croire, Mals pour. 
quoi ſubſtituer à ces expreſſions qu autoriſe votre 1 
climat celles · ci, qui ne ſont daucun f pays, & ne oh 5 Y 4 
decèlent la connoiſſance d aucune hiſtoire? Marit | e 
avoit abjurẽ la religion de fon pere en Angleterrs, | 
& par ce changement elle porta la diviſion 6 * * 
ble dans ſon royaume': on emprifottioit,” on Rp. 27 
loit de leurs biens, on faifoit .mourir tous ceux bulk 9 15 
refuſoient de profe, Her une foi, qui mc toit poin? * N 
leur ni celle de leurs peren. cmazen peng i ee 


L xvi 1 

de Trevonx ſi.clairvoyans, lorſqu'il S agit de troy» | 
ver dans les. ouvrages d'autrui de qui bldmer, 
ont - ils manquẽ cet. endroit? Qui ne fait qu' I 
la reſerve de Vautorite du pape & la ſaintetẽ des 
moines, Henri VIII. croyoit les memes choſes 
que ſa fille? & que ſi la fei a laquelle on vou- 
loit ramener les proteſtans n'etoit & ne pouvoit 
1 Etre la leur, elle avoit ẽtè du moins celle de leurs 


peres? 


vous aviez ſagement dit que oeconomie ſeule 

d' Eliſabeth la mit en ẽtat d'acquitter une dette de 
quatre millions, dont la nation ſe trouvoit char- 
ges, mais vous naviez garde de penſer & moins 
encore d ẽcrire qu elle opera ce prodige /ans im- 
Poti & ſans . ſubſides. En parlant du ſeul bienfait 


4 . 2 2 ; a. 1 
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que Bacon obtint de fon allie le grand Burghley, 
1 | le traducteur oublie que ce fut une ſimple ſurvi- 
A vance, & pon la poſſeſſion actuelle d'une charge, 
* aui ne devint vacante que vingt ans apres. Coke + 


1 diſiez · vous, S toit le plus grand Juriſconſulte de ſon 
15 teme, mais ne pouvoit etre autre choſe, Coke, dit 
14 le traducteur avec auſſi peu de politeſſe que de 


N Mt 


0 g's cet? sel t 5 | 


a lu hint pour hit. 


CL lt ; 
verite, £126 gun dailies 1 8 


Lo piu Henr), qui avdit Youtet len onines qualites 


gui mangusient a RN ge ue, Te fie 


— frere du Rol Jaques 1 Cette Hübe . bon by 


groſſiere pour ne pas Etre miſe ſur le compte de 
Vitprimeur. Que ne puis Je y mettre re auff ha 


confuſion des denx Theod6its? ih Fentebr de la 
poudre A canon placẽ dabs le dernier r feels? "ha | 


"EEC 2 


deſcente des Normans & leur conquer cte wiſes qu 
IX. avant les ſuccès d Alfred? & le mot Ebbe 
du vainqueur de Rome, qu'il ettit plus 25 — 


d tenlre bes bor nes 4 Pojprit humain que recu- 
ter-celles d'un empire, ateribue A Ciceron & ap: 


ie £414 3 
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Ke as ey fi OED Us ne te plus 
| Stäube“ Ode le Frangois qui a traduit) votre livre, | 


confondant deux mots Anglois, dont le ſon, & le 
ſens different autalt que Torthographe 5, trabs- 
forme le juge ths Bude cmmunt, ou des 

ferens de partichſier \ particulier, en juge 47 


| Jeix "commune : dil Ignore que tes mots de 


Peas A lte pris Pour Piu, & ailleurs je trouve du on 
b 
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| Queen's coungil # avi les avocats de la cour, 
& nog les \ coptſeillers, fu genſeil a. la. Feine; qu 
rende Hu Jagel Par Jugewent,.. renomm&e. par in 
88 badinage. par eit. cr ſermon par lecture. 


25 29 090 of ik Sm 911 cl en 11 a ent tlc 
Eu UN ces fayzes,on vous n'entrez pour 


ri 11103 
155 releve 1 grande partie des cri- 


5 uqveg“ 5 Ju. on N uf A a faites. > Da vous blame d a. 


voir mele Fs comme Penẽtrẽ enſemble, ÞPhiſtaire de 


Bacon & cell A Apgleterre,,. . Vos, epiſodes fati: 


guent, vos digreſſions font perdre de vue le he. 


108. Ce jugement m tee. Votre Heros ſe- 
Tot - l un 8. Frangois ou un 8. Ignace, perſonnages 


ftmeux, qui tirent J'eux ſeuls 1 toute leur gloire, 
& dont Phiſtoire ne tient en rien a celle de leur 


tems? Il ne leur faut d'accompagnement 4. Jeurs 


buſtes ſont faits pout r leurs niches, M. Re: 
trait d- un homme Fr Etat 55 rige teil pas qu'on 
dopeig ne h nation, dont i fut miniſtre, & les 
princes qui Jem ployzrent?, \\Paclera-t: on dun 
arocat, fans tien dire de les concurtens, de ſes 
plaidoyes, | de "les lecke; Rendra- t · on juſſice 


enfin a un Bone qui reforms la . a 
6 


[fx 1 
Fon ne donne ute idee de ee que la philoſophie 
etoĩt avant lui, & de ce 40 le fersir peut etre 
encore Sil ma voit pas vecu? Soutchir de tels 
paradoxes; Monſieur, ſoatikiter une vie de Bacon, 
od il ne ſoit queſtion ni d'Ekſabeth ni de Jaques, 
od Eſſex, Cole, Orerbury, Somerſet; Bucking- 
ham demeurent derricre"le ridean, "ol enſin Pon 
ne faſſe condeitre hi la philoſophie-des ſchola- 
ſtiques ni la théelogte des moines, ' Ceſt vouloit 
une vie de Ciceron,” os Verres, Catikna, Horten · 
Gus, Cẽſar, Rome eufid & VAcademie ne trbu- 
veront 'aucune _ Ty ap u de : OY © 

AO GIVES 1 Hy; 44 5 ws 15 

Vos cenſeurs, Monſieur, ont fi j i je ne me trompe 
regardẽ votre ouvrage comme une pièce iſolèe. 
Les deux dernières- editions en quatre volumes 
in folio des oeuvtes de Bacon ne leur ſont point 
parvenues. S'ils les avoient” vdes, auroient ils 
meconnu la deſtination d'une vie, qui ſert en 
quelque ſorte d introduction & de cle aux lettres 
& aux diſcours de ce grand homme. Les parti- 
cularites qu elle contient ſont du moins plus ne- 
ceſſaires __ Tintelligence de ces n Nee 1 
| Ing by 15 4 | 
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le ſeroient les eyanogiſemens de Bacon dans les 
eclipſeg de dude, 8 le gertificat de mort fourni 
par ſon, chapelain; qu on vous blame d'avoir omis, 
Wand les Flutargues ſa zireront dun monaſtère, 
Ihiſtaiſe du'a grand homme deviendra le panẽ - 
gxrique d'un faint.” Les rapports des choſes y 
feront.placg, aux . liaiſqns des;necdotes, & aux 
 trapſktjong des ſentences. Nouen'y trouverons 
connoiſſances, de la poljtigue, d'un ſiècle; mais 
Tonne pegligera, point de neus apprendre que le 
heros aſſiſtoit à la meſſe, qu'il ſavoit ſon crede, 
& wy a on: n —_— 


Sh 295 Fr | 

| Mais, Andes e no firs ol 
| en terre ſainta. ,Mefhenrs de Trevoux vous ac - 
enſent g ontrer la ſihertẽ de penſer & la licence An- 

glicone. Avec de tels-fentimens fi Fon va en pa · 
radis, ce n'eſt point ſans paſſer par le purgatoire. 
« Pour montrer, diſent les gardiens du depot de 
* la foi, juſqu/on Vhiſtorien- pouſſe fa temerite, 
\ RL ſaflit de eiter une ſeule de ſes propoſitions ; 
Dien, dit I ; femble avoir laife (la Rehgion ) au 
"= au choix de Phomme. Fai cherche en vain dans 


I . 9 


votre livre cette ſentence pen ankles. 'Voich 
tout ce que jy ai trourẽ page 3 5: & 46. „Les 
*« revolutions dans la religion, plus encore que 
les alterations dans tout le gouvernemend, ſont 
* propres à exciter dans tout le corps do la ſociẽte 
de violentes agitations; parce que chaque par- 
« ticulier eſt alors immediatement &-intimement - 
% anime de ce qui lui paroit Vinteret le plus grand 
« &le plus durable *.” Rapprocher, je vous prie, 
ces paroles, decelles-ci que le traducteur y a ſub · 
ſtituces pag. 21 & 2 2, & ſur les quelles la cen 
fure des journaliſtes eſt fondee. Les chan gement 
en cette matière (de religion) ſont plus propres que 
tous let autres d exciter des troubles par la ſermen - 
ration gui font ale dans les efpriti, qui ſou 
frent impatiemment de ſe voir comraints & genes 
de Phayzme. Cette licence gallicane ſur prendra fans 
daute Meflrs:de:Trevoux.. De quelque prejuge: 
national quiils. puiſſent 2tie:animes, je doute que 
Fils, ſent cette lettre ils ne conviennent-que les 


* Revolutions in religion are apt to put the ubole conflitution. 
of a Society into a ferment, even more ſtrongly than alterations in 
government , as every individual is immediately and intimately: 
 #ftuated by what ſcems to him of higheſt and moſt laſting concern. 
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 Ariniciper dindependance ne ſont pas un ſimple fruit 
de terroir; qu'une plume frangoiſe peut encherir 
ſur la licence de notre Iſle; & qu'en un mot les 


Bont Frangois & les vrais Chretiens ne ſont 25 
tou it Frome, | 


bg Sil fafiſcir de in montrer Pun pour etre Vau- 
tre, perſonne à coup ſur n'approcheroit des ve - 
nerables pères, qui vous ont traits comme de - 
puis la guerre ils traitent vos compatriotes. Leurs 
memoires,' dans leur deſtination: confacres uni- 
quement aux ſciences & aux arts, le ſont depuis 
nos malheureuſes diviſions aux traites que lan- 
cent contre nous mille petits ecrivains, dont le 
zele aveugle eſt luuique mẽrite; & qui de leur 
ſoufle impur enveniment des playes deja trop ſan - 
glantes, & dont un homme de pien tenteroit la 
- gueriſon ou dẽtourneroit les regards. Meſſieurs 
de Trevoux recueillent dans leurs volumes ces 
fruits venimaux du reſſentiment & de la haine: 
ils les conſacrent, que dis je? ils e & 
- Facrete & le poiſon 4. | 


4 La compariſon „ woe a date 
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Pont juget ſi ce reproche eſt fonde, je vous 
invite à lire les extraits, que nos journaliſtes ont 


torieux de la France tient dans ſes ſerres vengereſſes, & ſe 
prepare A mettre en pieces; les accufations d' ambition, de 
machiaveliſme, de piraterie, qui reviennent chaque mois z 
le conſeil inſultant donne à leurs ennemiĩs de mettre leur mo- 
deſtie de niveau avec leurs ſucces, telles ſont quelques unes des 
fleurs duJournal de Trevoux. Voulez vous juger de leur ſtile, 
Iifez la tirade ſuivante. C'eſt une des plus moderces. © Le 
14 ſage, dit Grotius *, ne fait la guerre que pour avoir la palx; 
telle eſt depuis longtems la maxime du gouvernement Fran- 
« cois z il a meme ajouté, dans la conjoncture proſente, à 
cc reſprit de cette mäkime; il à imité exemple de Scipions 
% qui aima mieux diſſimuler les intrigues de Carthage, que 
« de rompre d'abord Avec cette entreprenante Republique. 
„ Mais enſin le moment de la vengeance arrive: ceux 
« qui sobſtinent à vouloir le mal, dit Seneque +, meritent 
qu'on leur en faſſe porter la peine. Quels doivent etre 
10 aujourdhui (en I 757 les ſentimens de cette fameuſe 

« Albion; qui a voulu la guerre ſous les plus legers prẽ- 
© textes; qui la commencee par des pirateries, qui la ſou- 
1 tenue avec plus d animoſitẽè que de ſuccès; qui n'a bien 
© connu ni ce qu'elle devoit defendre ni ce qu'elle pouvoit 
« attaquer, ni les ennemis qu'lle ſe farſoit en Europe, ni 
1 les allics qu'il lui convenoit d'acquerir en Amerique : pro- 
1 cedes finguliers dans taute cette guerre, o Fon recon- 
« noit, du core des le eurs, le deſif de nuire deſtitut de 


* conſeil, & ambition d'envahir fans en en 
« avec, e gloire.” 3 A 
t. de Jure dal Paris, I. tis 6 cop. A ye 
"+ Senee. Rb. i. * * 18, & 16. OY 3 
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donnes des Memoiren publics oor France hives 
pretenfions des deux peuples; du livre infidèle 
intitulẽ, Precis des Faits 5, du Parallels odieux 
& 6 ſujet 2 retortion des Cartaginais & dos An- 
bit; th ty Roman politique j de PFObſeruateur dirai 
je on du bontefen pretendu Hallanduit, & de je 
ve ſails geln Pebmes, 5 je * e i 


nl Vers, N 


2242 


ite, 4 aqui T7 4. cue. 


ne je ai 8 den fenrj ha vente de ce mot que 
hk haige eſt aveugle, qu'en parcourant dang le 
Journal de Trevoux les trols lertres d un Meier 


Irlpndeis, qui. . effare 


ce A prouver, que depuis le 
« depart de ceun qui-comme lul ont prẽferè à leur 
en. une cauſe proſcrite, les Anglois font entiere- 
mens ad oder wg & de vertu. 
460 auteurs mY Scat des Savany ont pris 
part dns le gurl nationale. Ils ont expoſe 

avec fidelite & avec feu les raiſons & les plaintes | 


de leurs „agiler Mais . dilicateſſe 


n ww - 


e 
dans leur choix ! quelle politeſſe dans leur ſtile! 
quelle decence dans leurs tableaux l quelle niod6- 
ration dans leurs traits ! D'od vient cette diffẽ· 
rence entt eux & les journaliſtes de Trevoux? 
Les uns ſont-ils plus citoyens & les autres plus 


- philoſophes ? Ceux-R connoifleat ils Feſprit & 


ceux · ci portent-ils implement le eee 
TERNARY de la n 


Ut vial nb bt 4e Je, Side 4 
bande des: derulerd. Bur le papier comme ſur 
la mer, dira le P. B.. . vos gens farent les 
agreſſeurs. Permettex nous de juſtes reprefailles. 
Les Frangois ſoat-ils moins maltraltes dans voa 
brochures & dans'le London Evening Poft que les 
Anglois ne le ſont dans nos feuilles & dans la Ca · 
zette d. Amſterdam Non, mon reverend Pere, 
& j en gẽmis avec tous ceux qui preſent en grand 
& ſentent en hommes. Mais nos petits ẽcrivains 
de pamphlets ont- ils un nom? Vous ſied - ii de 
vous confondre avec eux? d'en emprunter ces 
portraits hideux qu'ils tracent de leur propre na. 
tion ? de faire par choix ce qu' ils ſont par necel. 


L i | 
ſité? Va: til enfin parmi nous, je ne dis pas 


une Societe: comparable à la votre, mais un ſeul 
auteur de reputation, qui vous ait donne ce dan- 


ue FH ary ne-rougit de Vimiter ? * 


Jai pen * n pour les dil putes de politique: 


je ne ſuis pas tente de ſoutenir ſans miſſion les 


droits & les dẽmarches de ceux qui nous gover- 
nent, & moins encore de rejetter ſur nos ennemis 
les injuſtices qu'ils nous reprochent. Je ſais que 
les particuliers ſont rarement bien inſtruits des 


reſſorts qui dẽterminent les princes, & qu'ils ne 


doivent point etre. Attachẽ fortement à un 
Etat, dont un choix rẽflẽchi m'a rendu citoyen, 


je partage avec z28le ſes bons & ſes mau vais ſuc- 


_— — 


- Ces: ſi des mains auſſi foibles que les miennes 
pouvoient jamais etre utiles, elles ſeroĩent em- 


ployees à ſon ſervice, & ill n'y point de ſacrifice 
que je ne fuſſe pret de lui faire, a la reſerve de celui 
de bumanite. Dans ces ſentimens, mon cher ami, 
je me rejouis de nos avantages, ſans inſulter aux 
pertes de nos ennemis; & la vjctoire la plus glo- 
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rieuſe perdroit pour moi tout ſon prix, fi is ne 


la PING comme un ae en I la Py 


le il 


.. Jerfais.combien at el diffele, &ie 


ne me flatte pas de n'en'jamais ſortir. Que 1'ani- 


moſitẽ eſt naturelle contre ceux, dirai je qui nous 
font & dont on craint du mal, ou à qui l'on en 


fait  ſoi meme! Le coeur decide, nos interets 


| n nos gouts, & l'amour de la min 


doit Etre une paſſion. 


Ilya entre les diverſes nations des modes pour 
la haine comme il y en a pour l'amour. Le phi- 


loſophe entrainẽ par le torrent ſe met inſenſible - 


ment I'Vetiquette,/ Les gens de lettres à Paris 


donnoient, diſoit-on, dans YAnglomanie avant la 


guerre. Je crains que depuis ils ne ſoient deve- 
nus Aoglomiſes au Anglophobes. 

Diſtinguer ce qu'on doit au titre de citoyen de 
ce qu'exige celui d homme, -c'eſt une diſcuſſion 
delicate digne de la plume d'un Monteſquieu; 
Elle exige.dz3-connoiſſatices,\une' tranquilite de- 
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ſprit & un loiſit dont je ne jouis point, Permet- 
tez-moi cependant de haſarder un petit nombre 


diidees, qui, au defaut de liaiſons & de develope- 


meat, autont le mèxite dont vous faites le plus 
de cas, celui d'ctre & les fruits & les ſignes du 
ſentiment, | 75551 e 


1. On n'eſt point oblige de croire quelque gou- 
vernement que ce ſoit ou entièrement infaillible 
ou tout. à- fait inexcuſable. Toutes les injures 
ſont rarement d'un ſeul cote. Rome n'toit pas 


plus vertueuſe que Carthage, & Pompee eut au- 
tant de torts que Ceſar, C'eſt temerite que dim · 


puter à la mauvaiſe foi ge qui peut avoir ere Vef- 


fet des circonſtances ou du prejuge. C'eſt in: 
- juſtice que de changer en principe dominant une 


erreur accidentelle, C'eſt le plus grand des crimes 
que de rendre toute une nation reſponſable des 
fautes ou | des 1 eee de ſes . 


2. La beste ese Aſperſes avs 
Jes diverſes nations ne doit jamais ſe deſunir. 


Moins encore lui ſied-il de transferer dans led 
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a ſciences les operations de la guere. La conquete 
de Angleterre par les Normans, devoit-elle four- 
| nir dans des circonſtances critiques un ſujet de 
; prix à une academie ? J'ouvre certains recueils, & 
a j'y vois les periodes de nos malheureuſes ruptures 


marques par des excurſions ſur la litterature, la 

philoſophie, la religion des peuples, qu'en d'autres 

. tems peut · tre on avoit trop louẽs. Quoi parce 

que les Francois & les Anglois ſe diſputent l' Ohio, 

| Newton n'eſt il qu'un faiſeur d'hypotheſes, & 
8 Fontenelle qu'un ecrivain ſans gout T? 


5 0 3. La laſſitude ou Pepuiſement des par tis, un 
combat de generoſite, . un inteérèt de miniſtere, 


+ Des philoſophes peuvent- ils pouſſer auſſi loin, m'allez 
vous dire, Panimoſite nationale? Liſez, Monſieur. La 
| „ celcbre Albion ne'ſt pas le feul pays où Von penſe, com- 
« me quelques fades adulateurs l' ont écrit parmi nous. Cet- 
* te guerre eſt en general une bonnes occaſions qui pit ſe prẽ- 
* ſenter de nous deprendre des idees Angloiſes; de leur lit- 
© terature, de leurs modes, de leur faux amour de la liber- 
A tc, de leurs principes outres en tout genre, etc. Que d' ad- 
| © miration perdue, quand on voit tout cela de pres!” eſ- 

Pere. que ceux qui ont juge la guerte une bonne occaſion pour 
| une reflexion de ce genre, n'attendront pas pour en rougir, 
| Ile retour de la paix. 


Cc 
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que ſais. je? moins que tout cela peut · etre ya ter- 
miner la guerre. Elles finiſſent toutes, comme 
elles commencent, par des riens. La paix revi- 
ent, Ia confauce renait, Thumanitö reprend 
ſes droits. Au lieu d'accoutumer l'eſprit des pep- 
ples à la haine, tàchons de leur inſpirer, ſinon 

de Famour, du moins du reſpect pour leurs en- 
nemis. Ne repẽtons plus ni de part ni d'autre 
les odieuſes denominations de perfides ou de la- 
ches. Que nos diſcours, que ſortont nos Ecrits 

expriment nos regrets d tre ennemis de peuples, 
que mille vertus nous engagent d'aimer. 


Iadis prẽs des bords de I'Euphrate vivoit un phi- 

loſophe pere de pluſieurs fils. Nes avec des quali- 
tẽs differẽntes & des paſſions fortes, rarements il paſ- 
ſoient leurs journees ſans dif] putes. Souvent ils en 
venoient aux coups ; derniere raiſon des enfans 
comme desRoix. Mais leurs combatsetoient legers, 

Us ſe relevoient ala premiere chute, s embraſſoient, 
| ſedemandoient mutuellement pardon, & d'ordinaire 
le vainqueur faiſoit les frais du raccommodement. 
Mes enfans, leur avit dit leur père, il vaudroit 


il 
% + 


r 
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mieux ceder vos droits que de les diſputer par 
la force. Mais vous ètes trop jeunes pour ſentir 
la ſageſſe de ce conſell. Battez vous donc, lorſ- 
que vous ne pourrez vous entendre; mais je de. 
fens les injures; & je veux qu'apres vos combats 
celui qui ſe trouvera ſuperieur ſe reliche en 
faveur d'un ftere deja ſuffiſamment humilie, 
Peuples de VEnrope, ces enfans ce ſont 
vous, leurs jouets ſont les votres; ne ſoyez ni 
plus ardens qu'enx dans vos quereles, ni plus en« 
fles dans vos ſucces, ni plus fixes dans vos reſ- 
ſentimens, & puiſqu'apres vos combats il faudra 
vous raccommoder, ne vous faites point d'inſul- 
tes, dont le fouvenir ſubſiſteroit, fans doute mal- 
gré vous, après la paix. La perte d'une ville 
peut ètre oublice : un bon mot ou une Wan ne 


e 


4. L'Abbẽ de 8. Pierre, auteur reſpectẽ de 
projets bienfaiſans, qu'on n'a traites de reves que 
parcequ'ils ſuppoſent le genre humain plus age de 
quelques ſiecles qu il ne Feſt, elt mort perfuags 

c 2 
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qu'une paix perpetuelle en Europe Ctoit moins 
impraticable & moins eloignee que la pierre phi- 
loſophale, ou le mouvement per pẽtuel +. Peut- 
etre en effet nos neveux verront ils ce prodige, 
ſans en etre etonnes ; mais ſi je ne me trompe ce 
neſt point, comme Abbe Ia cru, d'une diete 
de Rois qu'il faut Vattendre, Si la raiſon hu- 
maine ſe perfectione, il faut convenir que les 
Princes & leurs miniſtres ſont les enſans plus tar- 
difs. C'eſt chez les peuples que la reformation 
doit commencer, & c'eſt aux ſages à inſtruire les 
peuples. Que la liberte qui eleve l'ame, que le 
police qui addoucit les moeurs, que le commerce 
& Vinduſtrie qui egaliſent les climats, que la phi- 
loſophie enfin, qui transforme Vuniyers en une 
ſeule famille d' Etres neceſſaires les uns aux au - 
tres, s'ëtendent & ſe generaliſent; alors com- 
mencera cette annẽe merveilleuſe, après laquelle 
ſoupirent les ſages, & que Platon, Locke, Fene · 
lon, & Monteſquieu ont travaille a rapprocher. 


+ Lifez ſon ouvrage poſthume intitule Annales politigues, 
o! vous qui donnez encore à Louis XIV. le nom de Grand. 


C'eſt ſur leurs immortels ouvrages, mon cher 
ami, qu'il convient à tout auteur de former ſes 
ecrits, $'il veut ſe rendre utile à fon ſiècle & cher 
A la poſterite. Votre poeme d' Amintor & de 
Theodore eſt un engagement envers le public de 
pourſuivre la meme route. Vous y peignites les 
funeſtes effets du fanatiſme religieux. Oh ceux 
de Venthouſiaſme politique feroient-ils plus d'im-» 
preſſion que dans la vie d'un heros? Lhiſtoire 
du Duc de Marlborough, à laquelle vous travail- 
lez, ſons les yeux du juge le plus eclaire, le plus 
delicat, & le plus philanthrophe de PAngleterre, 
remplie de faits ignores & de verites inſtructives, 
ecrite avec la nobleſſe & le feu qui animent un 
hiſtorien jaloux du titre de prẽcepteur de Phuma- 
nice, eſt attendue avec impatience de l Europe en- 
tiere ; & je ſais que c'eſt à IF urope entière que 
vous la deſtinez Cette conſideration, qui ſans 
doute vous engage à en differer la publication 


juſqu' a la paix, ſeroit pour moi une raiſon de 
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; FRANGIS BAQOX, 


LORD HIGH. CHANCELLOR, 
OF ENGLAND, 1 145 


* 


I. 

bo Fl E e n had W 1 which 
5 | - ordained, that the actions and characters 
2 of their Dead ſhould be ſolemnly, convaſ- 


{ed before. certain Judges; in order 10 regulate 
what was due to their memory. No quality, 
however exalted, no abilities, however eminent, 
could exempt the poſſeſſors from this laſt and im- 
partial trial. To ingenuous minds this, was;a 
powerful incentive, in the purſuit of virtue: and 
a ſtrong reſtraint on the molt abandoved, in their 
career of vice. Whoever undertakes to write the 
life of any perſon, deſerving to be ſemembered by 
polterity, ought to Jook upon this law. as pre- 
ſcribed to him. He is fairly to record the faults. 
as well as the good qualities, the failings as well 
- A 


wy 
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as the perfections, of the Dead; with this great 
view, to warn and improve the Living, For this 
reaſon; though I ſhall dwell with pleaſure on the 
ſhining part of my Lord Bacon's character, as a 
writer; I ſhall not dare either to conceal or palli- 
ate his blemiſhes, as a man. Tt equally concerns 
the public 2 be made acquainted with both. 
srn Nicholas Bacon was the firſt Lord Keeper 
of the Seals, inveſted with all the dignity, and 
truſted with all the power, of a Lord Chancellor. 
This high employment he held under Queen Eli- 
zabeth near twenty years: a miniſter conſider- 
ably learned, of remarkable prudence and honeſty; 
ſerving his country with the integrity of a good 
man, and preſerving, through the whole courſe 
of his proſperity, that moderation and plainneſs 
of manners which adorn a great man. His ſe- 
cond wife was a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
who had been preceptor to Edward the Sixth, 
and of whom hiſtorians have made honourable 
mention for his ſkill in the learned languages. Nei- 
ther have they e to celebrate this Lady, on 
the ſame account. To the truth of which even 
an * enemy bore teſtimony; while he reproached 
her with ee travſlated, TO the Latin, 
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CHANCELLOR BACON. 3 
Biſhop Jewel's apology for the Church of Ex- 
gland, | 
sven were the parents of. Fr dee * 
whoſe. life L am writing. Of two ſons, by this 
marriage, he. was, the youngeſt : aud born at 
Vork - Houſe in the Strand, the twenty- ſecond of 


January 1561. As he had the good fortune to 


come into the world at a period of time when arts 
and ſciences were eſteemed and cultiyated, by 
the Great and Powerful, . almoſt i in-the ſame de- 
gree they are now neglected; ſo he brought with 
him a capacity for every kind of know lege, uſe 
ful and ornamental. An original genius, form- 
ed not to receive implicit notions of thinking and 
reaſoning. from what was admitted: and taught 
before him; but to preſcribe laws himſelf, in the 
empire of karajvg, to l own be N 
ages! 1 
Hs gave marks, very yearly; of a tt add 
happy diſpoſition, far above his years. We are 
told that Queen Elizabeth took a particular de- 
light in trying him with queſtions; and received 
ſo much ſatisfaction from the good ſenſe and 
manlineſs of his anſwers, that ſhe was wont to 
call him, in mirth, her young Lord Keeper. 
One ſaying of his deſerves to be remembered. The 
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» THE LIFE or THz LORD 
Queen' having afked him his age, while he was 
yet a boy; he anſwered readily, that he was juſt 
two years younger than her happy reign. 
Or his education 1 know no particulars, till 
he was ſent to ſtudy in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge under Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury: and T find he was entered 
of Trinity College in his twelfth year“. The 
progreſs he made was rapid and uncommon : for 
he had run through the whole circle of the libe- 
ral arts, as they were then taught, before he was 
ſixteen, But what is far more ſurpriſing; he 
began, even then, to fee through the emptineſs 
and futility of the philoſophy in vogue: and to 
conjecture that! uſeful: knowlege muſt be raiſed 
on other foundations, and built up with other 
materials, than had been employed through 2 
tract of many Centuries backward. In this, his 
own genius, aided by a ſingular diſcernment, 
muſt have been bis only preceptor : for in mat- 
tets of reaſonjng,' the authority of Ariſtotle was 
ill ackno wiege infallible in the fehools; as much 
as that of the Pope, in affairs of religion, had 
lately been acknowleged there, and every where 
elſe. And our Author may be juſtly ſtiled the 
. ien AS M e | 
| * 16th of June, 1573. 


CHANCELLOR BACON, x 
' firſt great Reformer of Philoſophy. ., He had the 
prepoſſeſſions, the voluminous and uſeleſs read- 
ing, nayche kad the vanity: of men grown old in 


contrary opinions, to firuggle with: yet he lived 


to ſee a conſidem ble revolution on his ſide. A- 
nother e e eee the head, e 
— party: 

IT may be juſtly 3 at, n the Lord 
Keeper, a miniſter of great obſervation” on men 
and things, ſhould have ſent his ſon to travel at 
the age of ſixteen; as we find he did: for, by a 
letter from Sir Amias Powlet, then Ambaſſador 
in France, it is certain that young Bacon was at 


Paris, and under his roof, in the year 1577. We 


need but look around us, to be convinced how 
little our youth of quality, who viſit foreign 
countries about that age, are wont to profit either 
in taſte, wiſdom, or morals. But perhaps he diſ- 


covered in his ſon a maturity of diſcretion and 


judgement beyond what is common to that early 


ſeaſon of life. However that was, the ambaſſa- 


dor conceived a very favourable opinion of Bacon; 
for he ſent him over to the Queen with a com- 
miſfion that required fecrecy and diſpatch : of 
which he acquitted himſelf with applauſe, apd 
then returned to finiſh his travels. The oative 
bent of his mind, ſtrongly 2 to reflection 

A 3 | 
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and enquiry, ſuffered him not to ſtop ſhort at the 


ſtudy of languages; but led him higher, to re- 
mark accurately on the cuſtoms and manners of 


thoſe that ſpoke them; on the characters of their 


Princes, and on the conſtitution of their ſeveral 
governments. In proof of this, there is ſtill ex- 
tant, among his works, a paper of obſervations on 
the general ſtate of Europe, written by him-ſhortly 
after this time; as I have * . a circum- 
ſtance mentioned in it . 

He was the: youngeſt ſon, 2nd he "Mike to 
have been the favorite of his father; who had ſet 


apart a conſiderable ſum of money to purchaſe an 


eſtate for him, in his abſence. But before that 


kind intention could take effect, the Lord Keeper 
died ſuddenly, by the following accident. He 
was under the hands of his barber, and, the 
weather being ſultry, had ordered a window be- 
fore him to be thrown open. As he was become 
very corpulent, he preſently fell aſleep in the cur- 


rent of freſh air that was blowing in upon him: 


and awaked after ſome time, diſtempered all over. 
Why, ſaid he to the ſervant, did you ſuffer me 
to ſleep thus expoſed? The fellow * that 


He toys that Henry III. of France was chen 30 years 


old: now that King began his reign in 1574, at the age * 
24 years 80 that Bacon was then nineteen. 
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CHANCELLOR BACON. 7 
he durſt not preſume to diſturb him. Then, {aid 
the Lord Keeper, by your civility I loſe my Life: 
and fo removed into his bed chamber, where he 
died a few days after. Thus there remained to his 
youngeſt ſon only the ſmall proportion of a ſum, 
which was to be divided among five brothers. 

Tux narrowneſs of his circumſtances obliged 
him to think of ſome profeſſion for a ſubſiſtance: 
and he applied himſelf, more through neceſſity 
than choice, to the ſtudy of the common law. 
For that purpoſe he placed himſelf in the ſociety 
of Gray's Inn: where his ſuperior talents render · 
ed bim the ornament of the Houſe; as the gen- 
tleneſs and affability of his deportment won him 
the affection of all it's members. In his profeſ- 


ſion he quickly roſe to ſo much eminence and re- 


putation, that, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
he was named by Elizabeth her learned council 
extraordinary: a diſtinction which he needed no ' 
aſſiſtance from his father's merit with her to de: 
ſerve. It was however next to impoſſible that 
ſo noble a genius, born to embrace the whole 
compaſs of ſcience, ſhould confine its reſearches 
within the narrow and perplexed ſtudy of prece- 
dents and authorities: a ſtudy hedged/round with 
brambles and thorns, dark and barbarous in it's 
beginnings, and rendered in it's progreſs ſtill 


6 THE LIFE Or TAS LORD 
more obſeure, by che learned dulneſs ef :com- 


mentators and compilers; men, for the moſt part, 
of indefatigable induſtry, and of no Fpirit or diſ- 


cernment. Accordingliy we find that, in this in- 
terval; he often gave full ſoope to his concepti- 


ons; ſurveying the whole Rate of learniag, ob- 
ferving it's defects, and imagining the proper 
methods to ſupply them. This he firſt attempt- 
ed in a treatiſe which he entitled THe GREIAW- 


Es BIATA Or TINA; as appears froin a let- 


ter, Written after his retirement, to Father Ful- 
gentio the Venetian, in which he paſſes a Kind 


al cenſure on the pompous and ſwelling title pre- 
fined ta it. Though the Piece itſelf is loft; it 


appears to have been the firſt outlines of that a- 
mazing deſign, which he afterwards filled up and 


finiſhed-in his grand Inſtauration of the ſciences, 


As there is not a morę amuſing, perhaps a more 


uſeful ſpeculation, than that of tracing the hiſto- 


ſelf, in it's progreſſion from truth to truth, and 


fam diſcovery to dicovery ; the inteliigent tead- 
er would doubtleſs have been pleaſed to ſee, in 


the tract I am ſpeaking of, by what ſteps and 


 gradations a ſpirit like Bacon's advanced in build - 
ing up. for mote than thirty years together, his 


new and unixetſal abcary. He thought himſelf 


. 
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CHANCELLOR BACON. 9 
born for the uſe of human kind; and in the let- 
ter above mentioned os TH; the os = 
polterity, -- 

 Tazse few hints for filling u up this ard part 
of our Author's life, trivial and unſatisfactory as 
they may appear, I have yet been obliged to glean 
here and there in the rubbiſh of ſeveral collecti · 

ons, where they lay ſcartered, without order or 
connection. But I ſhall no longer regard Bacon 
as a mere philoſopher ; as a man of ſpeculation 


who converſed only with books and his own 


thoughts, in the ſhade of retirement and:leifare. 


The courſe of his fortunes produced him on the 


great theatre of the world, involved him in buſi- 
neſs, and complicated him with the moſt conſis .. 
derable perſons of the age he lived in! He was 


honorably employed by one Prince; and highly 


preferred under another. It will be therefor ne- 


ceſſary, that this hiſtory may have ãt's due extent 
and uſefulneſs, to exhibit a general proſpect of 


the two reigus in-which Bacon flouriſbed and fell, 
at leaſt in their principal points of view. The 


characters of thoſe with whom he had any con; 
nection will illuſtrate his; and * it is a eruer, 
as well as a fuller light. 

I HAVE FOND reaſon: for wntargialy this 


account beyond the ordinary limit. Our 
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Author's letters are written, many of them at 
leaſt, on public. occaſions, and may be conſider- 


ed as the moſt authentic vouchers for ſeveral re- 


markable occurrences, in which he himſelf was 


an actor, and well acquainted with the ſecret 


motiyes on which others acted. But as thoſe 
things are for the moſt part only hinted at, or 
no farther opened than to ſerve the preſent pur- 


poſe of his letter; they will require to be deve- 


loped at ſome length, and CY into their pro- 
per places. 

+ ELIZABETH; had a larger ſhare of FP: ſenſe 
and ſound judgement than is commonly to be met 


with among women; accompanied with a great- 
_ neſs of mind and ſteadineſs of purpoſe that might 


do honor to the beſt of men. Theſe her natural 
endowments received much, though ſevere, im- 
provement from the dangers ſhe was expoſed to 


in the firſt part of her life. She grew up in a 
ftrit attention over her own actions, even over 


her looks and words, from the rigor of her fa- 


ther's temper, and particularly from the jealous 


cruelty of her fiſter's adminiſtration : a ſhort but 
memorable period of time! when England be- 
held, under a female reign, ſuch inſtances of 
mercileſs rage, ſuch ſcenes of horror, as had of 
old Gartled the Roman World, under a Nero and 
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CHANCELLOR BACON. 15 
a Domitian, The dreadful genius of that ſuper- 
ſtition, to which ſhe had devoted herſelf, then 
exerted it's ſpirit undiſguiſed, in betraying, tor - 
menting, butchering, by the miniſtry of inhu- 
man prieſts and inquiſitors, whoever would not 


' profeſs what he could not poſſibly believe. If 


we may credit hiſtorians, they had even doomed 
Elizabeth herſelf to die: and ſhe eſcaped; mita · 
culouſly, not by the kindneſs, but the policy of 
Philip; himſelf a tyrant, the cooleſt and moſt 12 
termined of theſe latter ages. 

AT her acceſſion to the throne, ſhe found Fri. 
revenues anticipated or exhauſted ; her kingdom, 
through the pernicious bigottry of her predeceſ- 
ſor, disjointed and broken of it's vigor within: 
at the ſame time unſupported by allies and with- 
out conſideration abroad. Her good ſenſe led her 
to ſee, by the errors of her father and her ſiſter, 
that ſhe could expect to reign with ſecurity, only 
by deſerving the confidence and gaining the love 
of the nation: and that in order thereto, ſhe 


muſt propoſe to herſelf no other end of ruling 
but the happineſs and honor of all her people. 
This ſyſtem of policy, ſo ſimple in itſelf, fo glo- 
rious in it's conſequences, and yet by princes ſo 
ſeldom purſued, ſhe adhered to ſteadily, almoſt _ . 
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uniformly, through a long and e 


for this very ræaſon triumphant. 


Tus reformation of religion ſhe attempted 


and effected; at a ſeaſon When her power was 
unconfirmed, and in probable danger from in- 
teſtine commotions. For revolutions in religion 


are apt to put the whole conſtitution of a; ſociety 


into ferment, even more ftrongly than alterations 


in government; as every individual is immediate- 
ly actuated by what ſeems to him of higheſt and 


moſt laſting concern. She kept awake, and ani- 


mated, with wonderful addreſs, the diviſions in 


Scotland, in France, in the Netherlands: and 


that with more juſtice on ber part than is uſually 


obſerved by princes when they would do ill offi- 


ces to their neighbours. The ſovereigus of thoſe 
countries, when they agreed in nothing elſe, were 


ever combined in a common emnity to her: at a 
time too when ſhe had nothing to oppoſe againſt 
; their pretenſions, their conſpiracies, their open 


attacks, but her own courage and the native 
ſtrangth of England alone. And yet, by helping 
forward: the reformation in Scotland; by ſup- 


- porting, the proteſtants in France; by the wiſe 
and well-managed ſupplies ſhe ſent to the Dutch, 
Who were firuggling hard for their lives and li- 
berties with an unrelenting tyrant : by this ſeries 
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of conduct, ſteadily purſued, ſhe triumphed over 


all oppoſition, and rendered herſelf the arbitreſs 


of Europe. For it may be affirmed; that her ad | 


miniſtration Made a greater impreſſion on all the 


| ſtates round her than it received itſelf from any: 
n undoubted proof of it's firmneſs and dne | 


vigor. 

' Wazx ſhe came to the crown, the found the 
ee eee eee debt: a ſum then almoſt 
incredible! and yet her cc ꝙο m alone enabled 


her to diſcharge it. The coin, which had been 


much embaſed by Henry the eighth, and by Mary 


wholy neglected, ſhe quickly reſtored to it's juſt 


ſtandard; and therewith the public faith and 
credit. Her magazines ſhe carefully repleniſhed. 
with arms, ammunition, warlike ſtores of every 
kind: and the youth all over England were or- 
dered to be duly trained in military exereiſes, Her 
navy was fallen to decay, and almoſt abandoned. 
This the ſet herſelf to repair, with an attention, 
which the great bulwark of this kingdom will e- 
ver deſerve from a prince, who underſtands in 
what his own ſtrength and that of his dominions 
naturally conſiſt. Her fleet was at laſt a match 
for the mighty Armada of Spain: that Armada 


- boaſted to be invincible, and which was in truth 
a deſperate effort of the whale power and-reſent- 


B 


' 


This gives the higheſt: idea of her miniſtry, and 


E Iren ves len b 


mant af her bit tereſſ enemy. Hen victory aver 
him, as, entire as it was glorious, gave ſecurity; 


and renaws to this Iſland: and whatever the par- 


tialith / of foreign writers may; have inſinuateth ta 
the. contrary; ſhe owed: it to, her own: beraical 
conduct, and the e tang ban 


inbjects. 
Sur was the firſt of our princes who purtied, 


| an caidunble Jour, the only ſure method 


of making England great and powerful; by: ea» 
couraging and extending our commerce: which; 
under her protection, grew high, and ſpread it · 
ſelf through. the North and to both the Indies. 


In a word, ſuch. was her conduct, ſuch her good 


fortune, in this iſland and on the Continent, that 
her allies had the ſtrongeſt confidence in her aſſiſt- 
ance and good faith: that her enemies ſtood in 


'- awe of ber power, and were forced to an un will- 


ing approbation of her prudence. The applauſe 
of ſuch as think they have cauſe: to. hate, andi diſ- 
ſtreſs us, is the ſincereſt, as it is the nobleſt praiſe · 
Her œconomy was admirable, She huſbanded 
the public money for her people's eaſe: ſne . laid 
it out, on proper occaſions, for their ſafety and 
honor. The undertakings of the government 

were never greater; the charge was never leſs. 


CHANCELLOR BACON. ng 
places cheir — in a bone * 
n reproach. 

Or Sir Nicholas Ao ts Anker aachen 
{have already given ſome account: and ſhall on- 
ly add here, that be never aſpired beyond the 

rank he brought with him to court. His mode - 
nation in all other ceſpeRs was the ſame When 
the Queen viſited him at his ſeat zu Hertfordſhire, 
' ſhe told hitn witli an air of pleafantry, that his 
bhouſe was too [little for him. No, replied the 
Lord Keeper; . N n Has" made' me 
Kin great for my houſe. 
WarSth@Hnx; th bis pu ae was 
4 nhblemiſhe@ honeſty. As a miniſter he had 
ſingular ſagacity in procuring intelſigence; which 
he khew to apply, with great dexterity, to the 
purpoſes: of government: devoting himſelf with 
ſd generous a ſelf-yegleR, to the ſervice of his 
country, chat he gained a reputation for contempt 
of riches, which would have been highly reve- 
-renced in the beſt times of antiquity; and will 
go near, in theſe days, to be thought either fol · 
4 j or frenzy. 

Taz Lord Tredforer Burleigh, for Tong 
ſumwmate abilities as a ſtateſman, was reckoned 
"the firſt name of his age: and is till pointed out 
a a pattern, which we rather wiſh, than expeR, 
B 2 


16 THE LIFE OS Thz LORD | 
to ſee fully copied by his ſucceſſors in power. As | 
he had ſtrong natural parts, and was of unweari- 
ed application to buſineſs, his em perience muſt 
have been univerſal and unequalled; for he was 
at the head of the goverament almoſt forty years. 
He ſeems, in particular, to have been eminently 
poſſeſſed of that intrepidity of head, that civil 
courage, ſo neceſſary in a great miniſter; and 
without which no miniſter will ever do any thing 
truly noble, or of laſting utility to mankiod. 
Inviolably attached to his miſtreſs, he ſerved her 
with equal fidelity and ſucceſs: and had the ſiu- 
gular felicity-to: promote the good of his country 
by the ſame arts that he employed to ad; the 
inclinations of his ſovereign. _ 

Tux glory of this princeſs will receive a new 
luſtre. by comparing the ſtate of England with 
| that of almoſt all other nations in Europe, at the 

ſame time. It muſt have been no common ad- 
dition to the tranquillity and happineſs of our an- 


_ - ceſtors, that they enjoyed both, uninterrupted, 
for ſuch a length of years; while Scotland and 


France, Spain and Holland, were torn with con- 

tinual diviſions, and bleeding by the wounds of 
foreign and domeſtic wars, Hers too was the age 
ol heroes both in arts and arms. Great captains, 


able ſtateſmen, writers of Wn het auf nou, 
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and under her influence flouriſhed together. Thus 
Bacon had all the incentives that could kindle- 
him up to a generous ambition,” and-quicken\his 
emulation in the parſuit of knowlege and honeſt 
fame And jadeed his letters remain proof; 
that if he eourted the proper oppO jede of 
raiſing his fortune, rennen 
prove and enlarge his mind . As i-the Lord 
Treaſarer had married his aunt, neded bein | 
qvent in his applications to that miniſter for ſome 
place of credit and ſervice in the ſtate. Herpros 
— that his views ene ant a mo- 
vaſt; fot that he had ae r pepe eas 
er; The Freaſurer intereſted himſalf ſo 
far on his behalf as to procure for him, agaiuſt 
violent oppofition, the office of 'Regiltes to: the 
Star- Chamber, worth about 1600! a year : but it 
n ouly in retepſfonf and did nor fall to Rim 
tit near twenty years afterwards, Neither did he 
odtarn amy Other preferment all this reigns though 
his winning addreſs, hi-eloquence, his large and 
fyſlematical learning had raiſed him to the adm- 
ration of the greateſt men at court. He was pays 
ficuſarly” ty ul ate „ e by Robert 
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Deverenx, the famous and unfortunate Earl of 
Eſſex; to whom he attached himſelf in his young- 


x: years, and by whoſe intereſt; in the Queen, be 
_ fnntened. himſelf. with: the proſpect of, bettering 


hisccanditiouns, Elizabeth [herſelf ſnewed him ſe- 


veral marke. of diſtinction, admitted him often to 


ber preſence, and even conſulted him on the ſtate 
bf cher affairs: as her miniſters ſometimes wade 


vſei of bs pen in the vindicatidn of her govern · 
ment. O And yet, notwithſtanding theſe appear, 


ances; he met with vo preferment from 4hat Queen 


aaſwerabie to the idea we have of his merit, or 
der diſcerament in the diſtribntion of favours. 
This deſerves ſome explanation; as it will diſ- 
cover) to us the true genius of thoſe mini 

ho, pretending to merit themiglyes; are jealout 
ol it. in alli ober wen; who are equally; poor 


ſpirited and aſpiring. 


rods inow Ame 16:8 


Tux Whole court Was at this time rent into 
actions, headed on one: part by the Earl of Eſſex; 
en dhe other by the Cecile, fether and fon. Eſſæx 

vas then in all the.flower: of bie Jouth, and rep 


markble for the gtaceſulneſs of his perſon, In his 


natpre brave, ambitious, popular: and what, is 
uncommon at once the favorite of the Sovereign 


and of the Nation. Fond of military glory; li- 


- beral to tte ere bub e 


_ 
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and keeping no meaſures with his enemies; of 


| competent learning himſelf, and a fignal benefac- 


tor to learned men. One quality he had, which 
diſtinguiſhes him eminently from ſuch as are per- 
ſonally beloved by princes : in the height of his 
favor he received the admonitions, the remon - 
ſtrances of his friends with all gentleneſs; and 
was ever moſt patient of the truth, But then he 
wanted thoſe arts which are moſt neceſſary in 2 


the rabble of cour ters value themſelves upon; cir» 


cumſpection, cunning, affeRation of ſecrecy, obſe> 


quiouſneſs to the humors of their ſuperiors, and 


a mean but anxious attention to their own inte · 


reſt, Whether at the expence of their patrons, r 
of: their contry. A different turn of mioad gave 


the Earl's enemies great advantages againſt him, 


They failed not to repreſent to the Queen, on,ſe; 
veral. occa ſions, that this young Lord, not ſatis- 
fied, with, the diſtinction of being! her favorite, 
pretended to be her maſter; and preſcribed to her 
jodgement on affairs of ſtate, with a baughtineſs 
i, becoming the diſtance betwixt, a Sovercign, 
and the creature gf her bounty. Such inſinua, 


tions, as they were partly true, could not fail of 


making an impreſſion on Elizabeth, who was na- 
turally high ſpixited, uud infnitehy dealous of hex 


F mor oor pee --» 
1 s * 
9 * . —_— * 


as one Whey given up to philoſophical enquiries, 
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authority, Though ſhe had a particular ſond - 


neſs for the Earl, ſhe took occaſion every now 
and then to mortify his pride by refuſing to ad- 


vance thoſe friends of his whom he recommended - 


for preferment. After his return from the expe- 
dition to Cadiz, in which he had behaved him- 


ſelf with much gallantry, ſhe raiſed his enemy, 


Sir Robert Cecil, to be Secretary of ſtate; tho 
he had earneſtly folicited that poſt for another. 
He had often applied to her in behalf of Bacon, 


and aſked for him, with all the warmth of friend · 
| ſhip, the place of Solicitor General ; but had been 


always refuſed, Cecil, who mortally hated Ef- 
ſex, and hadentertained a ſecret jealouſy of Bacon, 


on acebunt of his ſoperior ralents, repreſented. the 


latter to the Queen as a man of mere ſpeculation ; 


new indeed and amuſing,” but fanciful and enſo- 


nd: and therefor more likely to diſtract her affairs 


than to ſerve her uſefully and with proper judge- 
ment. Bacon however was this man's- coufin- 
german; his father and the Lerd Burleigh hav. 
ing married two fiſters: but ambition knows ner 


| ther merit nor relations. This unworthy treat- 
ment, from fo near a kinfman, carried Bacon into 


very free expoſtulations on his courtly artifices, as 


ke endeavouied in ſecret to cruſh the man whom. 
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yet he pretended openly to ſerve : and theſe re- 
peated diſappointments ſunk ſo deep into his ſpi- 
rit, that he was ſeveral times on the point of re. 
tiring for ever, and even of hidding his grief and 
reſentment in ſome foreign country. Eſſex, who 
could but ill brook the mortification of a denial, 

finding himſelf unable to ſerve his friend in 
public way, would needs make up the loſs to him 
out of his own private fortune: and if we may 
believe Buſhel , he beſtowed upon him about 
this time Twitenbam- Park and it's garden of Pa- 
radiſe. Whether it was that or ſome other of his 
lands, the donation was ſo very conſiderable, that 
Bacon, as himſelf acknowleges in his apology, 

ſold it afterwards, even at an under price, for 
no leſs than eighteen hundred pounds. A boun- 
ty ſo noble, accompanied too, as we know it was, 
with all thoſeagreeable diſtinctions that, to a mind 
delicately ſenſible, are more obliging than the 
bounty itſelf, muſt kindle in the breaſt of a good 
man the moſt ardent ſentiments of gratitude, and 
create an inviolable attachment to ſuch a benefac- 
tor. What then are we to think of Bacon, when 
we find him, after his nobleman's unhappy fate, 
publiſhing to all England a declaration of the 


. Buſhel's abridg. peſt. p. r. 
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treaſous of Robert Farlof Eſſex ? This behaviour 
drew apon him a heavy and general hatred at that 
time; Which was not extinguiſhed even by his 
geath, but continues ſtill, in the writings of more 
than one hiſtorian, an iĩmputation on his memo- 
y. As this tranſaction is of importance to his 
moral character, I will reg ae ba 


W 964+ Iran- 


- ELIZABETH had riiſed: og e Lord, 
e. ſeries of honors, 20 be Earl Marſhal of 
England: and was every day giving him new 


prooſs of a particular and uncommon eſteem, 


This only ſerved to exaſperate his enemies. They 
were powerful, and cloſely united: But as they 
dorlt not attack him openly, they had recourſe 
to dark and ſurer arts of vengeance; againſt which 


his openneſs of temper, unſuſpecting and impro- 
Vident, was no wiſe guarded. In truth, his im- 
perious humour, which he could ſeldom diſguiſe, 


aided their deſtgus; for it often broke forth into 
downright abuſe and ſcorn of thoſe who thwarted 
his projects, or diſſented from his opinions : and 
once, in ſome diſpare with the Queen herſelf, 


turned his back abruptly upon her with all the 
marks of diſreſpect and contempt. Provoked at 


this inſolence, Elizabeth, forgetting her ſex and 
the dignity of her character, ſtruck the Earl a 


tt 29 
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box on the ear: which he on his: part, with a 


meanneſs of paſſiom yet leſs: excuſable in a man, 


reſented. ſo; highly as. to lay his hand om his ſ word, 


againſt a woman and his ſovereign. No: ſubſe - 
quent favours could wear this imaginary affnont 


out of his memory; though ſne pardoned him 
the inſult that occaſioned: it, and: ſent: him ſhort- 


ly after into Ireland, as her vicegerent, with: a 


commiſſion almoſt unlimited; His conduct there 


has not eſcaped: the cenſure of hiſtorians, who 


have remarked: ſeverely on the unjuſtifiable treaty 


he made with the arch · rebel Tyrone, on the pri · 


vate conference they held together, and on his 
precipitate return to England, againſt the Queen's 
expreſs orders. This: laſt ill ſtep he was betray- 
ed into, if we may believe: Oſborn *, by an arti- 
fice of Cecil: who firſt inflamed Elizabeth'sſuſpi- 
cions of the Earl, and then ſtopped all veſſels that 
were to ſail for Ireland except one which he orders 
ed thither- on purpoſe with a feigned report of 
her death. Fatally deceived by this intelligence, 
Eſſex ſailed away in a hurry for England, attend- 
ed only by a few of his friends. The Queen re- 
ceived him without any emotion either of anger 


or affection, and having confined him to his own 


*- Mem. of Queen Elizabeth p. 418. 
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houſe, ordered his conduct to be examined in 
the ſtar · chamber. At this uſage of him, how- 
ever gracious and moderate, the people, whoſe 


idol he was, loudly exclaimed: and their unſea · 
| ſonable partiality, repreſented by his adverſaries 


as of dangerous tendenty/ to the ſtate, kindled 
anew the Queen's indignation againſt him. Thus, 
that popularity he had ſo eagerly courted, and ſo 
much depended upon, ſerved now only to haſten 


on his deſtruction. He was ſentenced by the 
council tobe removed from his place at that board: 
to be ſuſpended from his offices of Earl Marſhal 


and Maſter of the ordnance, and to be impriſon- 
ed during the Queen's pleaſure. Having hum- 
bled him thus far, ſhe ſtopt ſhort ; forbidding 
his ſentence to be entered on record, and ſtill 
continuing him maſter of the Horſe. She even 


gave him the full enjoyment of his liberty, upon 


his expreſſing a perfect reſignation to her pleaſure; 
but withal adviſed him to be his own keeper, 
His ſeeming repentance was of ſhort duration; 
for upon the Queen's refuſal to grant him the 
farm of ſweet wines, which he had very impru- 
dently petitioned for, he returned out of the coun- 
try, and again abandoned himſelf to all the im- 
petuoſity of his temper ; or rather to the pernici- 


ous ſuggeſtions of his followers, Indeed, the 
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preſumption that naturally grows out of ſucceſs- 


Ful ambition, and the intereſted counſels of thoſe 


whoſe fortunes were involved with his, ſeem to 
have entirely turned his head: for his actions 
henceforward were the genuine effects of frenzy 
and deſpair. In conjunction with his friends, of 
ſeveral conditions, he meditated no leſs an attempt 
than to ſeize on the palace, to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of the Queen's perſon, and to baniſh from a- 
bout her all thoſe whom he reputed his enemies. 
Never was conſpiracy ſo ill laid, or conducted 


- with ſo little probability of ſucceſs. The court 


was preſently alarmed, his houſe inveſted, him- 
ſelf and his friends made priſoners, without any 
reſiſtance on his part; for tho' he was embarked 
in a kind of rebellion, he knew not how to be a 
rebel. The particulars of his trial are foreign to 
my purpoſe. It was managed againſt him by Sir 
Edward Coke, the Attorney-General, and by 
Bacon as one of the Queen's Council. It ought 
not to be forgat that the former treated this un- 
fortunate * Nobleman with a ſtrain of petulant 
dulneſs and ſcurrility that makes us contemn his 
talent as a pleader, while we abhor the purpoſe 
to which he made it ſubſervient. Bacon was 


State Tryals, vol. I. p. 20s. 
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more moderate and decent. The crime was prov- 
ed by a cloud of witneſſes: and the unanimous 
ſuffrage of his peers found him guilty. After his 
ſentence he appeared wholly indifferent to life or 
death: tho' the Queen ſeemed (till irreſolute, or 
rather inclining to ſave him. "He died with the 
' "tenderneſs of a penitent, and the firmneſs of a 
hero: tho' the Marſhal de Biron jeſted on his de. 
portment in that laſt ſcene of life, as ry ra- 
ther a monk than a ſoldier, | . 
TRE untimely fate of this nobleman, who died 


| on a ſcaffold in the prime and vigor of his years, 


excited univerſal pity, and was murmured againſt 
by all conditions of people. Their reflections on 
the prevailing party at court, even on the Queen 
herſelf, were ſo bold and injurious, that the ad- 
miniſtration thought it neceſſary to vindicate their 
conduct in a public appeal to the people *®, This 
| talk was aſſigned to Bacon, even then in high 
| eſteem for his excellencies as a writer. Some ſay 
it was by his enemies inſidiouſly impoſed on him, 
to divert the national reſentment from themſelves 
upon a particular perſon, who was known to 
have lived in friendſhip with Efſex, and whom 

| they intended to ruin in the general eſteem, If 


; v. A declaration of the reaſons of R. Earl of Eke, | 
Vol. IV. p. 386. 
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ſach was their intention, they ſucceeded but too 
well in it: never mgþ incurred more univerſal or 
more Jaſting cenſùre than Bacon by this writing. 
He was.every where traduced as one who endea- 
voured to murder the good name of his benefac- 
tor, after the miniſtry had deſtroyed his perſon. 
His life was even threatened » and he went in 
daily hazard of aſſaſſination. This obliged him 
to publiſh, in his own defence, the apology we 
find among his writings. It is long and elabor- - 


ate; but not, perhaps, in every part ſatisfactory. 


Let us believe him on his own teſtimony “, that 
he had never done that Nobleman any ill offices 
with the Queen; though ſhe herſelf had, it ſeems, 
inſinuated the contrary: that on the other hand 
he had always, during the time of thei? intimacy, 


given him advice no leſs uſeful than ſincere; chat 


he had wiſhed, nay, endeavoured, the Earl's pre- 
ſervation even at laſt, purely from affection to 
him, without any regard to his own intereſt in 
that endeavour: let all this be allowed; ſome 
blemiſh will ſtill remain on his character. 

Ess kx deſerved the fate he underwent; but 


he had paid his debt to juſtice : and the com- 
monwealth had now nothing to fear from any of 


* Apology, Vol. IV. p. 429. 
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his party. The declaration above mentioned 


could therefor be intended, gnly to till the pre- 


ſent clamcrs of the multitude: and though the 


matter of it might be true, Bacon was not the 
man who ſhould have publiſhed thoſe truths. He 
had been long and highly indebted to the Earl's 

friendſhip, almoſt beyond the example even of. 
that age. In another man this proceeding might 
not have been blameable: in him it cannot be 
excuſed. Sir Heary Yelverton, in the next reign, 
ventured on the diſpleaſure both of the King and 
his minion, rather than do the miniſtry of his 
office“, by pleading againſt the Earl of Somer- 
ſet, who had made him Solicitor- General. Had 
Bacon refuſed that invidionr nt, there were o- 
thers, among the: herd of aſpiring and officious 


__ Laws, ready enough to have performed it: 


aud his very enemies muſt have thought more ad- 
vantageouſly of him for declining a taſk, in itſelf 
of no eſſential importance to the ſtate, and in him 
unjuſt to friendſhip, obligation, gratitude, the 
moſt ſacred regards among men, 

EL1Z4BETH ſurvived her favorite hone. a 


year: and, if we may credit Oſborn f, grief and 
remorſe for his fate accompanied her to the grave . 


* Aul. 186. + Oſborn, p. 459. 
. 121 who mentions the ſtory of the ring. 
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She died the twenty fourth of March 1603, in 
the fulneſs of days and honor. Her reign had 
been long and triumphant : and ſhe-through the 
whole courſe of it preſerved, what ſhe ſo juſtly 
merited, the love and veneration of her people; 
the trueſt glory, the rareſt felicity of a Sovereign. 
Her ſucceſſor was James the Sixth of Scotland, 
under whom Bacon aſcended, by ſeveral ſtepe, 
to the higheſt dignity of the law. 

Tuts prince, the moſt unwalike that ever lived, 
was born in the midſt of civil commotions, at a 
time when his whole kingdom was torn into fac- 
tions, betwixt the party who had eſpouſed the 
intereſts of his mother, and thoſe who had de- 
clared for him. Ale he had taken the admini- 
Rration into his own hands, he was hardly ever 
his own maſter ; ſuffering himſelf to be led im- 
plicitely by the cabal in whoſe power he then hap- 
pened to be. The moment he thought himſelf at 
liberty from either, like a boy eſcaped from un- 
der the eye of a rigid preceptor, he forgot all his 
uneaſineſs, and abandoned himſelf to his favorite 
amuſements of hawking and hunting, as if his 
kingdom had been in the profoundeſt tranquillity, 
He grew up in an unaccountable fondneſs for fa- 
vorites. The firſt, who took deep root with him, 
was likewiſe the worſt; not only encouraging 
1 
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him in a total inapplication to buſineſs, but tinc- 
turing his-youth with the poiſon of all debauche- 
fy. The name of this man was Stuart *, after- 
wards Earl of Arran; one who had great and 
dangerous vices, without a ſingle virtue, private 
or public, to atone for them: an open ſcoffer at 
the obligations of morality, inſolent, rapacious, 
ſanguinary ; hated by, and hating, all good men. 
The honeſter part of the nobility often remon + 
ſtrated againſt the credit and pernicious influ- 
Ence of this minion: James acknowleged the 
juſtice of their remonſtrances ; baniſhed him ſe- 
veral times from court; and ſeveral times receiv- 
ed him into new favor. He was at length ſhot + 
by a private hand in revenge for the death of the 
Earl of Morton, to which he had baſely contri- 
rg | 4 
Jauss hated. he dah of dend * 
confirmed” it's authority f. He declared "Se at- 
tempt of thoſe Lords, who had reſcued him out 
of the hands of Arran and Lennox, to be juſt 
and ſerviceable ||: he afterwards baniſhed them, 
and would have confiſcated their eſtates on that 
very account, When they had made themſelves 
maſters of his perſon a ſecond time, he pronoun- 
ced them all traitors; and pardoned them b. 


* Melvil's Mem. P. 131. + P. 200. f P. 132. 
12 139. F P. 169. 
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EL1Z4ABETH, Who knew his genius perfectly, 
ſent Mr. Wotton on an embaſly to him in 1585. 
Her intention was to divert him from a marriage 
with the Princeſs of Denmark, and to give his 
counſels what other turn her intereſts might re- 
quire. The ambaſſador, a man of addreſs and 
intrigue, had by long habitude, learnt to perſo- 
nate all characters, and to aſſume, with an eaſe 
that ſeemed altogether unaffected, whatever ſhape 
might ſerve moſt effectually the purpoſes of his 
ſuperiors . At the age of twenty-one he had 
been. employed to ſound the intentions of the 
court of France; and had well nigh duped the 
famous Conſtable: de Montmorency, a miniſter. 
grown grey in the obſervation of human falſehood 
and artifice. To this natural talent he had now 
added the experience of thirty years more. By 
accompanying King James in his ſports ; by fal- 
ling in frankly, and as it were naturally, with all 
his paſſions ; by making a jeſt of buſineſs; by 
entertaining him pleaſantly with an account of 
foreign faſhions and follies; this man gained an 
abſolute aſcendant. not only over his underſtand- 
ing, but over his humor. His moſt faithful 
ſobjects, who had ſerved him longeſt and beſt, 
who had even warned him againſt the ſubtleties 


* Melvil, Page $6. 14:4 
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of this ſtranger, he received with approbation 


or diſlike, juſt as Wotton inſpired him . He 
was even brought by him to be ſeriouſly perfuad- 


| ed, that the King of Denmark was deſcended 


from a race of merchants: and that an alliance 
with his daughter was, therefor, infinitely be- 


neath a King of Scotland's dignity, 5 
| aden was the Prince who dow mounted that 


throne, which Elizabeth had filled with ſo great 


capacity and reputation. The union of the two 
crowns, in the perfon of one Sovereign, was ex. 
tremely dreaded by foreigners, and in particular 
by Henry the Fourth of France. The acceffion 


| of a uew kingdom to che native force of England, 
which even abne had been long forlaidable on the 


continent; the alliance of James with the moſt 


potent monarch of the North ; his relation to the 


houſe of Lorrain, which had lately embroiled all 


France, rendered ſuch fears very probable. But 


his conduct diflipated them for ever: and all 
Europe quickly ſaw, that no people but his own 
had any thing to apprehend from his power. At his 
arrival in England, he beſtowed titles and honors 


with fo wild a profuſion, that there hardly re- 


mained any other mark of diſtinction but that of 
having eſcaped them. The public ſtood amazed : 


| * Melvil, p. 264, f Wilſon, p. 7. 
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and paſquinades were openly affixed, undertak- 
ing to aſſiſt weaker memories to a competent 
knowlege of the Nobility. Sir Francis Bacon, 
who had been early in his homage, and applica- 
tion for favor, to the new Sovereign, was knight- 
ed by him in perſon : and has left us the follow- 
ing picture of him, ſtrongly touched in it's moſt 
obvious features. His ſpeech, ſays he, is 
« ſwift and curſory; and in the full dialect of 
% his country: in matters of buſineſs, ſhort; in 

« general diſcourſe, large. He affecteth popula- 
« rity, by gracing ſuch as he hath heard to be 
66 popular; not by any faſhions of his own. He 
© is thought ſomewhat general in his favors: | 
« and his eafincis of accet5 is rather becauſe hñe 
„is much abroad and in a croud, than that he 
'« giveth caſy-audience. He haſteneth to a mix- 
* ture of bots kingdoms and occaſions faſter, 
« perhaps, than policy will well bear.” | 

Ix 1605, Sir Francis Bacon recommended: 
himſelf to the king's particular notice, as well as 
to the general eſteem of his cotemporaries, by 
publiſhing a work he had long meditated ; The 
Frogrels and Advancement of Learning. The 
great aim of this treatiſe, no leſs original in the 
leſign than happy in the execution, was to ſur- 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 33. 
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vey accurately the whole ſtate and extent of the 


intellectual world; what parts of it had been un- 


ſucceſsfully cultivated; what lay ſtill neglected, 


or unknown : and by what methods theſe might 
be diſcovered, and thoſe improved, to the farther 


advantage of ſociety and human nature. By ex- 
poſing the errors and imperfections of our know · 


lege, he led mankind into the only right way of 


reforming the one, and ſupplying the other: he 


taught them to know their wants. He even went 
farther, and himſelf pointed out to them gene- 


ral methods of correction and improvement in the 
whole circle of arts and ſciences. This work he 
firſt pul ;ſhed in Engliſh: but to render it of 


more n uſe, he recommended a tranſlation 


of it into Latin * to Dr, Playfer of Cambridge. 
Playfer, with the ſcrupulous accuracy of a gram- 
marian, was more attentive to faſhivn his ſtile to 
purity and. roundneſs of periods, made, out of 


the phraſeol»gy he had gleaned from claſſic writ- 


ers, than to render his author's meaning in plain 
and maſculine language. After the ſight of a 
ſpecimen or two, Sir Francis did not encourage 
him to proceed in it. He himſelf, after. his re. 


tirement, very much enlarged and corrected the 


original; and with the aſſiſtance of ſome friends 
* Tenniſon's Baconiana, p. 28. 


thing more. 
. it wy, to his aiming at a more exalted 
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turned the whole into Latin. This is the edition 
of 1623*;'and ſtands as the firſt part to his 


great Inftauration of the Sciences. 
I Havx already obſerved that Cecil, now Karl 


of Saliſbury; oppoſed the progreſs of our author's 
fortune under Elizabeth: and he ſeems to have 


obſerved the ſame conduct towards him in the 


preſent "reign, till he had fixed himſelf in the 
king's confidence ſo firmly as to be above all fear 


of a rival. Beſides him, Sir Francis Bacon found 
_ a violent and laſting enemy in a man of his own: 
profeſſion, ' Sir Edward Coke +; who, with great 


parts, had many and ſignal failings. The quat- 


tel betwixt them ſeems to have been perſonal: 
and it laſted to the end of their lives. Coke was 


jealous of Bacon's reputation in many parts of 
knowlege : by whom, again, he was envied for 
the high reputation he had acquired in one; each 
aiming to be admired, particularly for that in 
which the other excelled. This affectation in 
two extraordinary men has ſomething in, it very 


mean, and is not uncommon I he former was 


the gteateſt lawyer of his time; but could be no- 
If the latter was not ſo, we can 
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character. The univerſality of his genius could 
not be confined within one inferior province of 
learning. If learning thus divided is not ſo pro- 
per to raiſe a ſingular name in one way, it ſerves 
to enlarge the underſtanding on every fide, and 
to enlighten ic in all it's views. As the name of 
Sir Edward Coke will occur offener than once in 
this hiſtory, and as he ſtood in particular compe- 
tition to Bacon, I beg leave to dwell a little longer 


on his character. In his pleadings he was apt to 


inſult over miſery, Of this we have a deteſtable 
inſtance in his behaviour to Sir Walter Raleigh =. 
He inveighed againſt that brave man on his trial 
with all the bitterneſs of cruelty, and in a ſtile of 


ſuch abandoned railing, as bordered almoſt on 


fury: I wiſh 1 could not add, that this bitter- 
neſs, this intemperance of tongue, ſeem to be the 
genuine effuſions of his heart f. He converſed 
it en with en men; Ig 


9 LY 
# 


. state Tryals, vol. I. p. 207, * 5 125 

-+ The offices of Attorney and Solicitor-General habe 
been -yoeks upon which many aſpiring Lawyers have made 
ſhipwreck of their virtue and human nature. Some of thoſe 
Gentlemen have acted at the bar as if they thought them- 
delves, by the duty of their places, ahſolved from all the 
obligations of truth, honor and decency. But their names 
are upon record, and will be tranſmitted to after-ages with 
thoſe characters of reproach and abhorrence that are due to 
the worſt ſort of Ny" thoſe that murder * the 


lanction of juſtice, 
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the latter, with thoſe only to whom he could 
dictate and give the law. The conſequence of 
which was, that his converſation had all the air 
of a lecture; and that he retailed for newꝗ a hun- 
dred ſtories that were either ſtale or trisial. He 
affected rallery, which was by no means his ta- 
lent. His wit was often ill aimed, as it was al- 
ways indelicate and vulgar; the rough horſe- play 
of a pedant. \Though he had accumulated: im- 
metiſe wealth, in his profeſſion and by ſeveral rich 
marriages, he was of a ſordid avarice; a ſevere 
maſter, a gripping landlord.” In proſperity. inſo- 
lent ; dejected and fawning in adverſity: the ſame 
poorneſs of ſpirit influencing his behaviour in 
both conditions, .- One example of this may ſerve 
in place of ſeyeral. After bis diſgrace, he ſubs 
miſlively courted Buckingham's brother ton match 
with his daughter : in the height of his favor, he 
had rejected the ſame propoſal. with ſcorn. His 
profound {kill in the common law has been uni- 
verſally allowed: and to this We cannot have a 
more unqueſtionable witneſs than Sir Francis 
Bacon *; one every way fit to judge, and an 
enemy. He was raiſed to be Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas in 1606, and of the King's Bench 


in arts On the Bench he was above I 


Vol. IV. p. 32 
D 
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and had this ſaying frequently in his mouth, that 
a Judge ſhould neither give nor take a bribe. I u 
the caſe of | Peacham *, in the buſineſs of com- 
mendams, he behaved himſelf with the honeſty 
and firmneſs of one who knew that a Judge ought 
neither to be flattered nor menaced out of his in- 


tegrity. Towards the latter part of his life, he 


ſtruck in with the country party in parliament, 
and ſtood in the breach againſt the arbitrary mea- 
ſures'of James and Charles. He died i in wa reign | 
of the latter, aged 86 years. 

Ar length Sir Francis Bacon ebtalned: [ths 
place he had ſo lo. expected: and in 1607 was 
declared Solicitor-General. This preferment was 
the effe of many letters and much inftance on 
his part, to the Earl of Saliſbury, the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, and the King himſelf, / Nei- 
ther do I find that he was ever promoted to any 
peſt without repeated and earneſt application to 
miniſters and favorites: a reflection that may 
ſerve, at once to ere and e an am- 
bitious man of part. 11051 

JaMuEs had, from 5 n of bis reign, 
paſſionately deſired an union of Scotland and En- 
gland: but his unreaſonable partiality to the 
former, reckoning it as an equal half of the 
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iſland, rendered the deſign abortive. Though 
Sir Francis Bacon labored this argument with all 
the arts of wit and reaſon, his eloquence, power- 
ful as it was, had no effect on the houſe of Com- 


mons. The parliament even ſhewed itſelf averſe 


to this union, in proportion as the court appear - 
ed zealous for it. The new Sovereign's conduCt 
had alarmed them. They ſaw, that, with a 
ſtrong diſpoſition to be profuſe, he was abſolute- 
ly in the power of favorites: and that ſome of 
the leaſt valuable among his ſubjects were moſt 
in his favor. They ſaw farther, that he began 
already to propagate maxims of government de- 
ſtructive to liberty, and inconſiſtent with the 

tenor of the conſtitution. Theſe things filled 
obſerving men with apprehedſions for the future, 
which unhappily were but too well founded. 


The whole ſum of his politics, both now and af- 


terwards, was to diſtaſte and alienate his ſubjects 
at home ; to diſhonor. both himſelf and them a- 
broad, It was a reign of embaſſies and negoti- 
ations, alike. fruitleſs and expenſive: a reign of 
favorites and proclamations, of idle amuſements 
and arbitrary impoſitions. It was beſides the 
great aera of flattery, The ancient national ſim- 
plicity of manners which ever accompanies mag- 


nanimity, and manly freedom of ſpeech the noble 


1 
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effect of both, were now in a great meaſure loſt; 
altered and effeminated into proſtitute adulation 
and ſervile homage: | This was become the faſhi- 


onable language among the Clergy as well as Laity; 
and James heard himſelf daily addreſſed to, by 


the titles of ſacred and divine: titles which diſ- 
cover the meanneſs rather than the dignity of 


human nature; and which, applied to him, were 
 glaringly ridiculous. He had not one princely 


quality. The arts of governing a kingdom in 
peace he either did not, or would not underſtand: 
and his horror of war was conſtitutional and un- 
conquerable. It may therefor ſeem unaccount- 
able, that a king of this temper ſhould treat his 
parliaments with more | haughtineſs than any 
of his predeceſſors had ever done. But he had 
been told that England was neither to be exhauſt- 
ed nor provoked : and bis actions ſhewed that he 
believed ſo, according to the letter. The truth 
is, that as puſillanimity will talk bigger on ſome 
occaſions than true valor on any, be meant to 


make himſelf formidable to his people, that they 


might not diſcover how much be was afraid of | 


them. 


 Troven he did not ſucceed i in hen union of 


the kingdoms, he found his judges, in an affair 


of a ſimilar kind, more complaiſant than the great 
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council of the nation had been: I mean the na- 
turalization of all Scotſmen born ſince his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne of England. This was ad- 
judged by Sir Edward Coke in the great caſe of 
Calvin *; as it had been argued at large before all 
the Judges: by Sir Francis Bacon. The affair:is - 
now no longer of importance to either kingdom: 
but one aſſertion of our author, on that occaſion, 

ought not to be forgot. He roundly-afficms, that 
monarchies do not ſubſiſt like other govern- 
ments, by a precedent law; and that nn 
to them is grounded upon nature. 

Ix 1610 he publiſhed another treatiſe, entitled, 
Of the Wiſdom of the Ancients. This work 
bears the ſame ſtamp of an original and inventive 
genius with his other performances. Reſolving 
not to tread in the ſteps of thoſe who had gone 
before him, men, according to his own expreſſi- 
on, not learned beyond certain common places; 
he ſtrikes out a new tract for himſelf, and enters 
into the moſt ſecret receſſes of this wild and 

ſhadowy region; ſo as to appear new on a 
known and beaten ſubject. Upon the whole, if 
we cannot bring ourſelves readily to believe that 
there | is all the ny moral, TRAY 


5 811800 Caſe of the Poſt-nati, Vol. IV. p. Wu 
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veiled under thoſe fables of antiquity, which be 
has diſcovered in them, we muſt own that it re- 
* quired no common penetration to be miſtaken 


with ſo great an appearance of ingenuity on his 
ſide. Though it ſtill remains doubtful whether 


the Ancients were ſo knowing as he attempts to 
.: ſhew they were, the variety and depth of his 
own knowlege _ in _ _y attempt, 12 
queſtionable. 

. | HoparT being ab to the place of Chief 


Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir Francis Bacon 


ſucceeded him as Attorney-General in 1613; a- 
bout three months after the death of his kinſman 
and enemy the Lord Treaſurer Saliſbury : a mi- 
ni ſter fertile in expedients for ſupplying his ma- 
ſter's wants, and well acquainted with the tem- 
per of England: a man of dexterity, craft, and 


intrigue, rather than a great man. The office 


that Bacon now entered upon was of exorbitant 


profit for that age. He owns, in one of his letters 
to the King, that it was worth to him 6000 l. a 


year: and his employment of Regiſter to the Star- 
Chamber, which I mentioned above, now brought 
him in 1600 l. a year more. By what fatality 


was it that ſo extraordinary a man did not add to 


his other virtues that of a reaſonable ceconomy ? 


Had he done ſo, it had preſerved him from one 


Gr * 
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tranſcendent fault: and the other blemiſhes oh 


his moral name had been loſt in the brightneſs of 


his intellectual qualities. But he was remarkably 
ſubject to the ſame weakneſs that ſo much diſho- 
nored his maſter. His dependents had him wholly 
in their power, and ſquandered his fortune away, 


ſhamefully and without meaſure. In a private 


family, this begot diſorder, neceſſity, corrupti- 


on: and all England beheld, from the ſame ma- 
nagement in adminiſtring the public, the ſame 


effects; only more n and fatal, as dhey a were 
univerſal. 


Ir was not ne till the mind 1611 that 


James abandoned himſelf to one ſole favorite. A- 


bout that time was brought to court Robert Car 


a Scotſman, then in the firſt bloom of his youth, 
and of diſtinguiſhed beauty; by which he once 


engaged the King's attention, and in a little while 


.engrofled all his affection. As he was wholly il- 


literate, James himſelf would needs be his pre- 
ceptor : and it muſt have been a ſcene altogether 
new and ridiculous, to ſee the Sovereign of three 
kingdoms daily inſtructing, in the firſt elements 
of grammar, the man who was ſhortly after to 
govern thoſe kingdoms. ' In his bounty to this 
ſtripling, he obſerved no other meaſure but that 
of his paſſion, which was as extreme as it ſeemed 


* nn, 
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-unaccountable. Car, in four or five years of 
favor, from a mere adventurer was raiſed to be 
Earl of Somerſet* : and amaſſed an enormous e- 


ſtate of nineteen thouſand pounds a year in land; 
deſides plate, money, and jewels to the amount of 


two hundred thouſand pounds more +. And here 
I-cangot omit taking notice, that the foundations 
of this minion's greatneſs were laid in the ruiniof 
another ſubject; of one who deſerved, and would 
have met with very different treatment from a 
Sovereign, to whom eminent public taleats had 
not been formidable, and therefor hateful. ' I 
mean Sir Walter Raleigh, then a priſoner in the 
tower. Him the King robbed of his lands, by a 
ſhameful artifice of the law, to beſtow them on 


Car, who, by accepting, ſhewed how little he 


merited this bounty : and whoſe name would 
ſcarce have found a place in hiſtory, had it not 


deen for his vices; for his ſcandalous amour with 


- _ ® Truth brought to light, p. 89. | 2433 

+ This account is probably exaggerated. 

} When the Lady Raleigh and her children on their 
knees implored the King's compaſhon, they could get no 
other anſwer from him, but that he mun ha the land, he 
mun ha it. for Car. But let it be remembered too, that 
Prince Henry, who had all the amiable qualities his father 
wanted, never left ſoliciting him till he had obtained the 
manor of Sherhorne, with an intention to reſtore it to 


Ralcigh it's juſt owner: though by his untimely death this 


good intention did not take effect. Ral. life, p. 264, 163. 
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the Counteſs of Eſſex; for procuring her to be 
divorted' ftom her huſband,” and for combining 
with her to poiſon his friend who had diſſuaded 
him from that ill ſtep. The fate of Sir Thomas 
Overbury; the dark and dreadful ſcene of guilt 
that uſhered it in; and the part thoſe two great 
eriminals acted in that tragedy, are recounted by 
all hiſtorians; "Though the horrible tränfaction 
lay yet wrapt up in darkneſs, and was not dif- 
covered till two years after, remorſe and the up- 
braidings of conſcience purſued: Somerſet every 
where. Through all the ſplendor of fortune and 
favor, the trouble of his mind as viſible in His 
coutenance, in his Whole deportment ®, 5, He 
grew by degrees to neglect His perfon and hs 
His ſprightlineſs of temper left him: and his con · 
verſation, from being gay and entertaining, was 
become cold, ſerious, and gloomy. This altera- 
non in him was quickly followed by a change in 
the King's affections;  whith"had no deeper or 
more ſolid foundation than theſe external and 
flight accompliſhments. | The Courtiers, whom 


envy and intereſt render extremely ſharp-ſighted, 


quickly diſcovered this change, and improved it. 
Luckily for their deſigns, there now appeared at 
courranother young man, fitted by natureto draw 


* Coke: 
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the curioſity of James, and to ſupplant. the Earl 
of Somerſet, in his favor. This was the famous 
Seorge Villiers *, the younger ſon of a gend fa- 
mily in Leiceſterſhire; after wards Duke of Buck- 
ingham. As the ſurprizing elevation of this youth 
had a particylar influence oo the future fortunes, 
and even on abe fall, oF 0 ag * bis 


# » # 


hiſtory, 18% O88 „enn 4a 9a 1 3 570 
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HIS mother, who r not give e 
beſtowed on him ſuch an education as might en: 
able him to acquire one, eſpecially in a court like 
this. The advantages he owed to nature, ſuch. as 
àæ handſome face, a body exactly proportioned, an 
eaſe and gracefulneſs. in his motions, ſhe had tak. 
en care to improve with that elegance of man- 
nets, that artificial. polizeneſs, and ſuill ok,excell- 
ing in trifles, which are the laſt finiſhings of a 
French education. „In a word, he was juſt re · 
turned from bis travels, and accompliſhed i in all 
thoſe agreeable and frivolous arts, which were a 
certain recommendation to the favor of James. 
f The Earls of Pembroke and Bedford, with ſome 
| other Lords who were ſecret enemies to Somer- 7 
i ſet, after dreſſing out this youth with a ſtudied || 2 
exactneſs, placed him to advantage in the King's 
| Wilſon, p. 79. 
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eye, at a comedy. That monareh was immedi» 
ily ſinittet with his face; air, and'appearantey p 
which yet he endeavoured for ſome time to con- 
ceal. Nay he Carried this difſimulation Io far, that 
ke would needs be ſolicited by the Qgeen to re- 
case Ver, ite his boſom: Laage e world 
would be thus deceived into a belief that he rather 
followed her advite, in this matter: th bie- On 
inclination. Such was the King craft on which | 
he-ſo highly valued himſelf. The was not 
caſp'previiled with to tüke this ſtep; of which 
ſhe foreſaw all the cNequences o. At laſt, hows | 
ever, ſhe! yielded to the Archbiſiop's importuni- 

ty; telling him at the {wie time, that thoſe who 

labored moſt to promote” Villiers might be the firſt 
to feel his ingratitude. Upon this he was imme - 
diately knighted, and declared Gentleman of the 


Bed Chamber: the herd bf eourtiers rivalling each 


other in their offers of frĩendſhip and ſer vice to 
him. Some of them every deſcended to. under- 
take his quarrels +; and brave ſuch as were drags 
in:Somerſers'intereſt, 157 20101719 2 7 
AMONG thoſe who courted palling bene We 
none Was more zealous thani Sir Francis Bacon; 
as none was able to ſerve him more nobly, or more 


* Ruſhworth of Abbot, ch. 1. 1 Weldon, p. 84. 
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uſefully. Villiers had at this time ſenſe enough 
0 feel his. inaxperience-in buſineſs, and therefor 
had recourſe to our Author for his advice: which 
he gave him fully in a letter, ſtill extant. among, 
his works vf written with ſo ſuperior a judgment 
and ſo much honeſt freedom, that it does honor 
equally to his head and heart. He has ranged his 
thaughtegader, ſeven or eight principal topics of | 
conſideration, and entered into an accurate detail of | 
what a miniſter ought to know and practiſe. In | 
another letter to him, he has theſe, remarkable b 
Words: It is now time chat yu ſhould refer 
pour actions chiefly to the good of your Sove- [ 
«< reign, and your Country. It is che life of a a 
4 beaſt always to eat, and never to exereiſe. In 1 
2 
r 
t 
a 


«« this dedication. of yourſelf, to che public, I re- 
«commend to you principally that-which I think 
4% was never done ſiuce I was bdrn ;- and which, 
„ not done, hath bred almoſt a wilderneſs aud | 
_ «« ſolitude in the King's ſervice: which is, that c 
« von countenance, and encourage and advance f. 
*« able and victuous men ia all kinds, degrees, ſe 
0 and , profeſſions,” - This excellent advice the 
favorite nnn. n eee and ne- 
8 05 n $$131-45 dk 69 209i + 
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Tnoucn the King's paſſion was now wholly 


diverted upon a new object, he till affected to 
treat Somerſet with kindneſs and diſtinction: e- 
ven after the diſcovery of his being an accomplice 


in poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury had rendered 
this diſſimulation not only mean but criminal *. 


Yet he continued it to the laſt, embracing with 
fondneſs the man whom he had ſecrèi ordered 


to be arreſted ; and entreating him to haſten his 


return, when he believed he ſhould never ſee him 
more, Ia ſuch trifles he was fond to exert his 
talent of political management. The Earl's un- 
happy paſſion for the young counteſs of Eſſex was 
the ſource of all his mifortunes, and drew after it 
the moſt terrible conſequences : ending, as I have 
already obſerved, in the murder of his friend ; in 
the ruin of himſelf, and of her to whom he had 
treacherouſly ſacrificed that friend, The whole 


affair is diſplayed at full length in our Author's 
charges agaiaſt theſe two prime agents in that in- 


fernal conſpiracy. They were both found guilty+, 
ſentenced to die, and afterwards pardoned by the 
King, notwithſtanding his ſolemn imprecations 


to the contrary, on himſelf and his poſterity T. 


' *» Wilſon, p. 81. 7 May 24, 25, 
'4 State Tryals, Vol I. p. 334, 348. 
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CxRTATN hiſtorians have remarked; that there 
was ſomething, in the behaviour of Somerſet be- 
fore his trial, ſingular and "myſterious :” and that 
his maſter likewiſe ſeemed to labor under a ſecret 
anxiety of mind, equally ſurprizing. The Earl, 
they pretend, ſaid aloud in the tower, that the 
King durſt not bring him to a trial. Others re- 
ject this account as a downright calumny, invent- 
ed merely to fix a black and cruel imputation on 
that prince's memory; or affirm at leaſt that it 
was founded only in popular rumor arid malici- 
ous conjecture. But that there was more in it 
than conjecture, may be proved by undoubted 
authority; by ſome original letters of Sir Francis 
Bacon, then Attorney-General, and particularly 
employed in this very affair. Thoſe letters have, 
I think, eſcaped the obſervation of all our wftlt- 
ers: I ſhall therefor- quote from them ſuch paſ- 
ſages as may ſerve to throw ſome light on this 
dark tranſaction; though not enough perhaps to 
diſcover the darker motives that 'influenced the 
King's and the Earl's behaviour in it. 

James himſelf ſelected certain perſons to exa- 
mine Somerſet with all ſecrecy, and marked out 
to them the particular articles on which they were 
to interrogate him“. They had withal orders 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 133. | 
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to work upon his obſtinate temper by every me- 


thod of perſuaſion and terror: to give him now 
hopes of the King's compaſſion and mercy ; and 
now: to aſſure, him that the evidence was full to 
convict him, ſo as there needed neither confeſſi- 
on nor ſupply of examination, Bacon, who was 
one-of them, adds * that they found his deport- 
ment ſober and modeſt, differing apparently from 


other times. In another letter he has theſe re- 


markable words: · That ſame little charm which 
© may be ſecretly infuſed into Somerſet's ear 
% ſome hours before his trial was excellently well 
% thought of by his Majeſty : only I could wiſh 
«it a little enlarged; for if it be no more but to 
* ſpare his blood, he hath a kind of proud hu- 
© mor that may over-work the medicine.“ All 


this was to be done with much caution and pri- 


vacy; for the very Serjeants, appointed to ma- 
nage part of the trial, were not yet in the ſecret 
how the King would have it carried on: and 
therefor Bacon, to cover from them what he 
knew of the matter, deſired that ſome general 
heads of direction might be ſent to them all. From 


hence it appears that James ſhewed an extreme 


ſolicitude about the Earl's behaviour, and the e- 
vent of this affair. To what can it be attributed? 


1 Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 136. 
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His affection for Somerſet was extinguiſhed : and 
he lay under the ſtrongeſt obligations of public 
honor and juſtice not to ſcreen, from the cenſure 
of the law, a man whoſe guilt was of the moſt 
crying enormity. The Earl's ſtanding mute, or 
denying that guilt, eſpecially as the proofs of it 

were ſtrong and pregnant, could bring uo poſſi- 
ble imputation on his name, Why then all this 
dark practice? all theſe artifices of the perſons 
who examined him, only to make him ſubmit to 
be tried, and to keep him in temper during his 


_ trial? There is ſtill more . James ordered his 


Attorney-General to forecaſt and put in writing: 


every poſlible caſe with regard to the trial, ng 
_ accompany them with his own opinion on each; 


that no ſurprize might happen, but that things 


duly foreſeen might have their directions and re · 
medies in readineſs, Accordingly Sir Francis 


Bacon ſent a writing of that. purport, on which 
there are ſeveral obſervations in the King's own 
hand, I will only quote one paſſage from it: 
« All theſe points of mercy and favor to Somerſet 
« are to be underſtood with this limitation; if he 
« do not, by his contemptuovs and inſolent car- 
« riage at the bar, make himſelf incapable and 


«| unworthy of them.” The King's remark in 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 135. 
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the margin is in theſe words: That danger is 
« well to be foreſeen, leſt he upon the one part 
commit unpardonable errors; and I on the o- 
ther part ſeem to puniſh him in the ſpirit of 
« revenge.” Somerſet was not to be tried for 
any offence againſt the King; but for the barba · 
rous murder of a private man and his friend. 
What then means the contemptuous carriage that 
is ſo much apprehended ? What are the unpar- 
donable errors it may lead him to commit? If 
he reflected on a maſter, to whom he had been ſo 
much obliged, only for giving him up to a fair 
and equal trial, to a trial by many circumſtances 
rendered inevitable; that would, in the opinion 
of all mankind, only aggravate his crime, and 
furniſh a new motive to that maſter for letting 
the ſearence paſs upon him in all its rigor. After 
theſe particulars, I may venture to mention a fact 
related by Sir Anthony Weldon ; who ſays, that 
when the lieutenant of the tower, Sir George 
More, came and told the Earl, he muſt prepare 

for his trial on the morrow, he abſolutely refuſed 
to appear, unleſs they dragged him to it by vio- 
lence ; adding, that the King durſt not bring him 
to trial“. Aſtoniſhed at ſuch raſh and dangerous 
expreſſions, the lieutenant, though it was then 


* Court of King James I. p. 206. 
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midnight, went and demanded an audience of 
the King, to inform him of what had paſſed. 
James, upon hearing his ſtory, burſt into a paſ- 
ſion of tears, and intreated More to uſe his ut- 
moſt {kill upon his priſoner, and ſoothe him, by 
whatever means, into proper temper and ſubmiſ- 
ſion. This More undertook to do, and by a ſtra- 
tagem effected it. Weldon affirms he had this 
| ſtory from the lieutenant's own mouth: and tho 
he is a partial writer, and indulges himſelf in a 
humor of licentious ſcandal, the authentic vouch- 
ers I have produced render his anecdote not im- 
probable. Other circumſhances, mentioned by 
thoſe who have profeſſedly written of this reign, 
I therefor omit : and ſhall only add, that there 
is in the Cabala * a letter to King James, from 
Somerſet after his condemnation, of a very pecu- 
liar turn. He deſires that his eſtate may be con- 
tinued to him intire, in a ſtile rather of expoſtu- 
lation and demand than of humility and ſupplica- 
tion: and through the affected obſcurity of ſome 
| expreſſions, one may diſcover, that there was an 
important ſecret in his keeping, of. which the 
King dreaded a diſcovery. The iſſue was, that 
James continued to him a penſion of f four thou- 
ſand pounds a year, as long as he lived. 


Cuabala, p. 204. Edit. 1692.1 
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PRINCE Henry died in the year I6t 2, uniyer- 
him to the om and expectations of all England. 
Germanicus was not more the darling of the Ro- 
man people: and the untimely death of both thoſe 
Princes was univerſally believed to have been pro- 
cured by poiſon, He had expreſſed, on all occa- 
ſions, an abhorrence of minions, and an utter 
contempt of Somerſet : he had even declared a 
firm reſolution, to humble both him and the fa- 
mily into which he was allied, if ever he came to 
reign, Whether the unaccountable tranſaction I 
have been relating has any reference to the death 
of this amiable Prince, or whether it does not 
point rather toan affair of a very different ae 
the reader is left to determine. Ani 
VILLIERS, now without a rival in the King' $ 
affections, was every day receiving new proofs of 


his bounty: at the ſame time that he more than 


ſhared with him the exerciſe of his authority. In 
the courſe of a few years he was made, Gentleman 
of the Bed-Chamber, Maſter of the Horſe, Knight 


of the Garter, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 


Buckingham, Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the 


Foreſts, and Lord High Admiral of England. 


One of thoſe prodigies of fortune, who riſe now 
and then upon the world, as the vulgar; imagine 
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of comets, at once to aſtonifh and ſcourge it: a 
ſignal inftance of the wantonneſs of ſovereign 
power, and how far it may infolt human kind in 
exalting and adorning, what it fhonld neglect or 
contemn, He drew up after him an obſcure 
' Kindred, numerous and indigent, beſtowed on 
them places of truſt and profit, married them in- 
to the nobleſt families, and graced them all with 
dignities, which were to be fupported at the com- 
mon expence of a whole people; to whom if any 


one of them was merely hatmleſs, it was his ut- 


moſt praiſe. After having red, not only what 
the enemies of this favorite have faid againſt him, 


but al! that his partizans have alleged on his be- 


half, I do not find, during the whole time of his 
influence under two reigns, an influence ſupreme 
and unbonnded, that he ever projected one fcheme 
for the benefit of his country, or ever executed 
one undertaking to it's honor : the only great 
criterion by which we ought to judge thoſe men 
that adminiſter the public, The breaking off the 


Spagith mateh at laft was ſolely a ſacrifice to his 


own vanity and reſentment. On the eaprice of 
this youth, however, the firſt and ableſt men in 
the kingdom were to depend entirely, for their 
acceſs at eourt, for their advancement, for any 
opportunity of being able to ſerve their country 
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and their Sovereign. Sir Francis Bacon was fen» 
ſible of this, and courted his friendſhip with a 


particular application. But he muſt have felt all 


the ſervitude and diſagreeableneſs of his ſituation®, 


| when, to be well with the King, he found it ne - 


ceſſary to turn ſteward to the eſtate newly beſtow- 
ed on this young man; to ſtudy the ways and 


means of improving his lands, and of rendering 
his places moſt profitable to him. It is true he 


found his account in this ſervice ; as it proved 
the ſureſt means of his own preferment : but, to 

a great and worthy mind, preferment fo meanly 
obtained is difgrace, only a little difguiſed and 
gilded over. 

Tat Lord Chancellor 1 055 +, broken with 
age and infirmities, had often petitioned the King 
to be diſmiſſed from his laborious employment. 
He was now ſeventy-ſeven years old, and had pre · 
ſided in the court of Chancery from the year 
1596, with an unblemiſhed reputation as a judge 
in private caſes : but his public conduct had been 
always framed to the directions of the court with 
an obſequiouſneſs, of dangerous example in one, 
who held ſo great and important a truſt. To 
this high dignity Sir Francis Bacon privately a- 
ſpired: and as it was the utmoſt ſcope of his am- 


Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 163, + Cabala, p. 219. 
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bition, he had aimed all his endeavours itt the 
King's ſervice to merit it at his hands. He took 


care at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen his preten- 


ſions by the credit of Buckingham, His ambiti- 
on even made him deſcend to artifices, that are as 
common in courts, as they are mean and unwar- 


rantable. He endeavoured to ruin in the Kiog's 


good opinion ſuch men as the voice of the public 
might probably deſign to the ſame office, and 


whom he therefor conſidered as his rivals. He 


Was particularly jealous of Sir Edward Coke *, 
and repreſented him. as one who abounded i in his 
own ſenſe; one who affected popularity, and like · 
ly to court the good. will of the nation at the ha · 
zard of the prerogative. For himſelf, he placed 
his great merit in obedience and ſubmiſſion; in 
the intereſt he had among the Commons, and in 
being able to influence the lower Houſe of Parli- 


ament: a ſervice which he magnifies as more im- 


portant in a Chancellor, than to judge in equity 
between party and party f. This opinion of his 
own popularity in the nation was not groundleſs. 
The Parliament that met in 1614, though ex- 
tremely out of humor with the miniſters in gene- 
ral, diſtinguiſhed him by an uncommon mark of 


* Bacon Vol. IV. Letter 124. 
f Petyt's Placeta Parliam. p. 174+ 
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favor and confidence. An objection having been 
ſtarted in the Houſe of Commons, that a ſeat 
there was incompatible with the officeof Attorney- 
General, which required his frequent attendance 
in the upper Houſe : the Commons, from their 
particular regard for Sir Francis Bacon, and for 
that time only, over-ruled-the objection; and he 
was accordingly allowed to take his place among 
them. If I obſerve further, that the King raiſed 


him to the dignity of a Privy Counſellor while he 


was {till in this very office, it will be inſtead of 
many inſtances to ſhew, with what an addreſsful 
prudence he ſteered his courſe betwixt the cour 
and the nation, He was thus favored by a Prince, 
who exacted from all his ſervants an implicit ſub- 
miſſion to his maxims of government : he gave 
no umbrage to a parliament whom theſe maxims 
had rendered jealous of the Prince, and of almoſt 
every man in his favor. But to return, 
THESE inſinuations had their deſired effect. 


Upon the Chancellor's voluntary reſignation of 


the ſeals, they were given to Sir Francis Bacon, 


with the title of the Lord Keeper, on the ſeventh 


of March 1617 *. To what: intereſt he more 
particularly owed this promotion, we may learn 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 166. 
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from his letter of acknowlegement, written that 
very day, to the Earl of Buckingham, 

A FE days after he had the ſeals delivered to 
him, the King went a progreſs into Scotland, 
carrying with him the favorite, who was likewiſe 
his prime miniſter: for to him all buſineſs, 
public or private, was addreſſed ; and according 
to his fancy, for the moſt part determined. The 
great affair that employed the deliberations of his 
council about this time, and had a fatal influence 
on his conduct ever after, was the marriage of 
Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain, In this 

reſolution, though: contrary to all the rules of 
good policy, he perſiſted for ſeven years together ; 
againſt his own iatereſt, againſt the univerſal 
voice of his people: only to procure the imagin- 
ary honor of an alliance with a crowned head : 
for all other alliances he thought below his digai- 

ty. Sir Francis Bacon *, who ſaw through the 
vanity and danger of this intention, but who 
wanted reſolution to be greatly honeſt, content- 
ed himſelf with inſinuating foftly, that it would 
be neceſſary to have the council unanimous in 
their ſuffrage on the occaſion, whatever might be 
their private ſentiments, This hint was not ſuf- 
ficient to open the King's eyes. On the contra- 


Bacon, vol. IV. Letter 15. 
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y, he run blind fold into the ſnare that Gunda - 
mor was ſpreading for him. That famous ſtateſ- 
man, as much by his buffooneries as by his talent 
for intrigne, had gained an abſolute aſcendant o- 
ver James, leading him on from error to error: 
till in the end he made him ſacrifice his conſcience 
to the Pope, and his honor to the reſentments of 
Philip, in the murder of his braveſt ſubject Sir 
Walter Raleigh; the laſt terror of Spain, and the 
only ſurviving favorite of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Dutch too made advantage of the King's weak · 
neſs and neceſſities. As the cautionary towns 
were ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh, the States 
were under ſome apprehenſions that the Spaniſn 
Miniſtry might prevail upon James *, who could 
not poſſibly conceal his fondneſs for the match in 
treaty, to put thoſe important places into their 
power. They knew at the ſame. time that his 
treaſury was exhauſted, and that his courtiers 
were inſatiable. To bring their purpoſe about, 
they ceaſed all at once to pay the Engliſh who 
garriſoned thoſe places, as by their treaties they 
were obliged to do. Complaint being made 
of this to the Dutch Envoy. at London, he inſi. 
nuated, as from himſelf, to ſome of the Miniſters, 
that if King James would deſire it of the States; 


+ Rapin, | 
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they, out of conſideration for him, would take 
up money at exorbitant intereſt, and in one pay- 
merit diſcharge the whole debt due to the crown 
of England. This ſtratagem took effect. James. 


wrote to the States: and the matter was immedi- 


ately put into negotiation. The penſionary Bar- 
nevelt, whom they ſent over, conducted the af- 
fair with ſo much addreſs, that the King agreed 


to deliver up the cautionary towns for ih than 
three millions of florins ; in lieu of eight millions 


they had engaged to pay Elizabeth, beſides the 
intereſt that had been running on for eighteen 
years. Such are the events of this reign; fit on- 
ly to depreſs the writer, and diſtaſte the reader. 
DvuRIiNG the King's abſence in Scotland, there 
happened an affair, otherwiſe of ſmall importance, 
but as it lets us into the true genius of thoſe times, 


and ſerve to ſhew in what miſerable ſubjection 


the favorite held all thoſe who were in public em- 
ployments. He was upon the point of ruining 
Sir Francis Bacon, the perſon he had juſt contri- 
buted to raiſe; not for any error or negligence 
in their maſter's ſervice, but merely for an opini- 
on given in a thing that only regarded his own fa- 
mily. Indeed ſuch was the levity, ſuch the in- 
ſolence of his power, that the capricious removal 


of men from their places became the prime di- 
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ſtinction of his thirteen years favor: which, as 
biſhop Hacket “ obſerves, was like a ſweeping 


flood, that at every ſpring-tide takes from one 
land, to caſt what it has taken upon another, 
The affair was this. The year before, my Lord 
Coke had been removed from his place of Chief- 
Juſtice: and diſgraced : the court having found 
him, in ſeveral inſtances, no friend to arbitrary 
will and pleaſure, or to the prerogative, as it was 


called; but reſolutely bent to maintain the inte- 
grity and honor of his poſt. One Peacham had 
been accuſed of inſerting in a ſermon ſeveral paſ- 


ſages accounted treaſonable, for it ſeems they re- . 
flected on the miniſtry ; but in a ſermon never 
preached, nor ever intended to be made public. 


The King, who was beyond meafure jealous on 
this head, fearing the man might either be acquit- 
ted on his trial, or not condemned to a capital 


-puniſhment, had ordered his Attorney-General 


Bacon ꝗ to ſound the Judges before-hand, and 
gather their opinions, ſecretly and apart, My 
Lord Coke obſtinately refuſed to declare his; 


looking on this auricular taking of opinions, for 


ſo he named it, as not according to the cuſtoms 
of the realm, but new and of pernicious NG 


* Lite of Archbiſhop Williams, part 3. p. 19. 
+ Vol, IV. Letter 112. 
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About the ſame time he had determined a cauſe 

at common law. The phintiff'*, who thought 

' himſelf injured, would not abide by his deciſion, 
but applied to Chancery for relief: where the de- 

fendant refuſed to appear, diſclaiming the autho- 
rity of that court ; in which he.was ſupported by 
the Chief-Juſtice, who threatened the Chancellor 
with a premunire, grounded on a ſtatute made 
27th Edward III. for his invading the limits of 
his juriſdiction. The King, who thought his 
prerogative ſtruck at anew in this attack on the 
court of his abſolute power, as Bacon ſtiles it, 
had the matter examined before the Council: 
who condemned the Chief -· Juſtice for what he had 
done, and obliged him to make a ſubmiſſion on 
his knees. But what completed the diſtaſte tak · 
en at him, was his behaviour in a cauſe of the 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, to whom the 
King had granted a vacant church in Commen- 
dam. Serjeant Chiborne +, who was council a- 
gainſt the Biſhop, in arguing the caſe had main- 
_ tained ſeveral poſitions, reckoned prejudicial and 
derogatory to the King's ſupreme and imperial 
power, which was affirmed to be diſtin from, 
and of a higher nature than his ordinary authori- 
ty. Informed of this, James, by his Attorney- 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 125, 142. f Letter 142, 145. 
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General Bacon, ordered the Judges to ſtay fur. 
ther proceeding in that buſineſs, till they had 
conſulted with him. The Judges aſſembled, and 
unanimouſly agreed, that they could not obey 
this order; that the letter they had received was 
contrary to law ; that, by their oath and the du» 
ty of their places, they were not to delay juſtice; 
that they had therefor proceeded in the cauſe at 
the time fixed : and of this they certified the King 
in a writing under all their hands. Upon this 
remonſtrance, he writ them an angry letter, and 
peremptorily commanded them to [tay all proceed- 
iogs, till his return to London, They were then 
ſummoned before the Council, and ſharply repri- 
manded for ſuffering the popular lawyers to que- 
ſtion his prerogative ; which was repreſented as 
ſacred and tranſcendent, not to be handled or 
mentioned in vulgar argument. At laſt raiſing 
his voice, to frighten them into ſubmiſſion, he 
put this queſtion to them ſeverally : ** if, at any 
* time, in a caſe depending before the Judges, 
he conceived it to concern him either in profit 
«© or power, and thereupon required to conſult 
« with them, and that they ſhould ſtay proceed- 
« "ings in the mean time: whether they ought 
« not to ſtay them accordingly ?” They all, 
the Chief Juſtice only excepted, aknowleged it 
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their duty to do ſo . His anſwer deſerves to be 
for ever remembered: That when ſuch a caſe 
happened, he would do that which ſhould be 
« fit for a Judge to do.?“ | | 

YET this great Lawyer, who had the honeſt 
courage to reſiſt the King to his face, wanted 
that independence of mind which alone enables 

a man to bear ſolitude, and an acquaintance with 
himſelf. His diſgrace, which reflected more ho- 
nor on him than all his preferments, he knew 
not how to ſupport : and therefor ſoon after ſued 
to be reinſtated in the King's favor. To recover 
it, he meanly courted the favorite with an offer, 
which he would not hear of when it was former- 
ly made to him. While in power, he refuſed to 
give his daughter in marriage to Sir John Villiers}, 
not without marks of diſreſpe&t. He now ſub- 
miſſively entreated the ſame perſon to honor him 
with his alliance: and employed Secretary Win- 
wood to inform the Earl of Buckingham of his ex- 
treme concern for what had paſſed with regard 
to the Earl's brother; that he now paſſionately 
wiſhed the treaty might be renewed and accom- 
pliſhed : adding, that they ſhould make their own 
terms of ſettlement, if his propoſal was accepted. 
As the young lady was not only a celebrated beau- 
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ty, but a great fortune, the perſon moſt intereſt- 
ed made no difficulty to cloſe with this propoſal : 
and his mother recommended it to her ſecond ſon 
with warmth, This alarmed the Lord-Keeper 
Bacon, Ever jealous of Coke's reputation, he 
dreaded his alliance with ſo powerful a family. 
His imagination ſuggeſted to him all the danger 
that threatened his preſent and future fortunes 
from this union: and he could not forget that he 
had lately treated his antagoniſt with a freedom 
that rather inſulted than admoniſhed him *. 
Theſe apprehenſions made him caſt about how to 
defeat the intended match, by raiſing ſuch oh- 
jections to it as might touch the King and his fa- 
yorite in point of public honor and advantage. 
His letters to both, on that occaſion, are written 
with the perplexity of a man who fears ſomething 
he is unwilling to own ; which yet his prudence 
paſſes over with a ſeeming unconcern, to enlarge 
only upon conſiderations that regard thoſe whom 
he would be thought to ſerve. But this manage- 
ment proved ineffectual. It was reſented by 
the Earl of Buckingham, and checked by a rough 
| anſwer from the King. The Lady Compton too, 
informed of the part he was acting, gave a looſe 
to her tongue, and railed at him with a bitterneſs 


® Letter 139. to Lord Coke, 
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natural to women when they are thwarted in any 
favorite purſuit of intereſt or paſſion, Having 
thus, to prevent a diſtant and uncertain danger, 
involved himſelf in one that was real and imme- 
diate, he made no ſcruple to change ſides at once: 
to go directly againſt his former opinions; and 


to offer unaſked his intereſt in the young Lady's 


Mother for promoting the match, he had been 
laboring to diſappoint “. On ſuch trivial acci- 
dents do the fortunes of miniſters depend : and 
to ſuch little and ſhameful arts is ambition often 
obliged to ſtoop. Nor even thus did he preſent- 
ly regain his credit with Buckingham. The fa- 
mily continued to load him with reproaches : and 
he remained long undgr that agony of heart which 
an aſpiring man muſt feel, when his power and 
dignity are at the mercy of a King's minion, 
young, and giddy with his elevation, and who 
thinks himſelf offended. They were however 
reconciled at laſt; and their friendſhip, if obſe- 
quiouſneſs in one to all the humours of the other 
- Ueſerves the name of friendſhip, continued with- 
out interruption for ſome years: while Bucking- 
ham went on daily to place and diſplace the great 
- officers of the crown, as wantonneſs of fancy, or 
anger, or intereſt led him; to recommend or diſ- 


2 Letter 181. 
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countenance. every private perſon who had a ſuit 
depending in any court, juſt as he was influenced; 

to authorize and protect every illegal project, that 3 
could ſerve moſt ſpeedily to enrich himſelf or his 
kindred, In a word, he became formidable even 
to the maſter who had raiſed him from the duſt, 
and who ſhould have ſtill awed him by his autho- 


rity: and this amidſt the diſſipation of a life, giv- 


en up to idle amuſements, or l n. crimi- 
nal pleaſures. 

In the beginning of 1619, Sir Francis Bacon 
was created Lord High Chancellor of England, 
and ſhortly after Baron of Verulam; which title he 
exchanged, the year following, for that of Viſ- 
count St. Alban. Such events in his life as theſe 
may be paſſed over ſlightly: he was ſo great a 
man, that external honors could add no luſtre to 
his name. Indeed had they been the immediate 
reward of thoſe nobler ſervices he had done, and 
was {till meditating to do his country, they might 


deſerve more particular notice, for the ſake of him 
who beſtowed them. 


NEITHER the weight and varkey of buſineſs, 
nor the pomps of a Court, could divert his atten- 
tion from the ſtudy of philoſophy. Thoſe were 
his avocations and encumbrances: this was his 


beloved employment, and almoſt the only plea- 
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ſure in which he indulged his freer and better 


hours. He gave to the public in 1620, his No- 


vum Organon, as a ſecond part to his grand in- 


ſtauration of the ſciences : a work that for twelve 


years together he had been methodizing, altering, 
poliſhing ; till he had labored the whole into 


a ſeries of aphoriſms, as it now appears. Of all 


his writings this ſeems to have undergone 
the ſtricteſt reviſion, and to be finiſhed with the 
ſevereſt judgment. Indeed the form into which 
it is caſt admits of nothing foreign, of nothing 
merely ornamental, The lights and embelliſh- 


ments of imagination, the grace and harmony of 


ſtile, are rejected here, as beauties either ſuper- 


fluous, or of an inferior nature. The Author 


has beſides made uſe of ſeveral terms in a new and 
particular ſenſe, which may have diſcouraged ſome 
readers; as it has made others imagine. them e- 
qually unintelligible with the horrors of a vacuum, 
the quiddities, and ſubſtantial forms, of the phi- 
loſophy which he attempted to diſcredit : and 
therefor, of all his writings it has been the leaſt 
red, or underſtood, It was intended as a more 
uſeful, a more extenſive logic than the world 
had yet been acquainted with. An art not 
converſant about ſyllogiſms, and modes of ar- 
gumentation, that may be ſerviceable ſome- 
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times in arranging truths already known, or in 
detecting fallacies that lie concealed among our 
own reaſonings, and thoſe of other men: but an 


art inventive of arts; productive of new diſcove- 
ries,” real, important, and of general uſe to hu- 
man life. This he propoſed, by turning our at- 
tention from notions to things; from thoſe ſub- 
tle ang frivolous ſpeculations that dazzle, not en- 


lighten the underſtanding, to a ſober and ſenſi- 


ble inveſtigation of the laws and powers of nature, 
in a way becoming ſages who make truth and in- 


formation the ſole aim of their enquiries. In 


order to this, his firſt endeavour was to weed out 


of the mind ſuch errors as naturally grow in it, or 


have been planted there by education, and che- 
riſhed by the influence of men whoſe writings had 
long claimed a right of preſcription to rule and 
miſlead mankind... To a mind thus prepared for 
inſtruction, he propoſes the ſecond ſcientifical 
part of his ſcheme, the true method of interpret- 


ing nature, by fact and obſervation ; by ſound 


and genuine Induction, widely differing from that 
puerile art which till then had ſolely, prevailed in 


philoſophy. His requires a ſufficient, an accur- 


ate collection of inſtances, gathered with ſagaci- 
ty and recorded with impartial plainneſs, on both 
ſides of the queſtion: from which, after viewing 
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them in all poſſible lights, to be ſure: that no 
contradictory inftances can be brought, ſome por- 
tion of uſefal truth, leading on to further diſco - 
veries, may be at laſt fairly deduced. In this way, 
experiments and reaſonings grow up together, to 
ſupport and illuſtrate each other * in e- 
very part of ſcience. ot 

As we are now approaching eval the moſt 
memorable event of our Author's pabliclife, which 
ended in a melancholy reverſe of his fortune and 
honor, it will be neceſſary to trace, ſtep by ſtep, 
the cauſes that produced it: eſpecially as the af- 
fair has not'been hitherto conſidered in the point 
of view that renders it moſt intereſting and in- 
ſtructive. It will, I believe, appear with evidence, 
that, whatever his crimes might be, he was ſacri · 
ficed m the ſafety of another, far more criminal 
than himſelf: and that this was the act of an ill 
judging maſter, with whom it was a greater me- 
rit to be amuſing in any degree, than to be ſervice- 
able in the greateſt. 

AMONG the weakneſſes of King James, his va- 
nity was the moſt pernicious, to his own family, 
and to the nation in general. He placed an in- 
finite value on certain chimerical advantages that 
met in his perſon; on that inherent right by which 
he pretended the crown of England was devolved 


Err 
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to him; on his ſo long” acquaintance with the 


prime myſteries of government, and on his-un- 
common accompliſhments in learning. His favo- 
rite maxim was, that he who knows not how to 
diſſemble, knows not how to reign: but he ſeems 
not to have heard of a ſecond maxim, without 
which the firſt cannot be ſucceſsful, even for a 
time ; to conceal every appearance of cunning, 
and to deceive under the maſk of candor and good 
faith. He, on the contrary, ſhewed his whole 
game at once, to his on ſubjects and to foreig- 
ners alike: ſo that in his attempts upon the for- 
mer, in his negotiations with the latter, this Solo - 
mon was the only dupe. A great ſhare of learn- 
ing he certainly had, but of learning that a King 
ought not to be acquainted with; the very refuſe 
of the ſchools, which ſerved for little elſe but to 


furniſn him with an impertinent fluency, on e- 
very ſubject: and he indulged himſelf in the ſo- 


vereign pedantry of ſetting it to ſhow, on every 
occaſion. Upon all theſe heads, he was extolled 
without meaſure by the moſt peſtilent of flatter- 
ers, grave and reverend eccleſiaſtics: for which, 
and becauſe they encouraged him in an unprincely 


application of his talent, he, on many occaſions, 
made his power the mean inſtrument to gratify 
their paſſions and luſt of dominion. They, in 


o 
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return, found out for him a title antecedent and 
ſuperior to human laws, even a divine right of 
being weak or wicked, without controul. And 
this dodtrine, horrible as it is, they dared to de- 
rive trom- ſcripture : where if it could be found, 
- Which to affirm were blaſphemy, it would be the 
triumph of infidelity, and demonſtration that thoſe 
ſacred writings were inſpired, not by God, but 
by ſome Being, his oppoſite, and the enemy of all 
goodneſs, This doctrine, meeting with his own 
perverted habits of thinking, made King James 
look upon his ſubjects as ſlaves; upon his parlia · 
ment as uſurpers of a power, to which they had 
no right, or at beſt a precarious one: and he had 
now, for ſeven years together, affected to govern 
without them; to ſet up an intereſt ſeparate from 
that of his people, and-to ſupply his'wants by all 
ways and means, but ſuch as the conſtitution pre. 
ſcribed. Theſe methods were ſuggeſted to him 
by the worſt enemies of the commonwealth, the 
tribe of projectors and monopoliſts “: miſcreants 
who ſheltered themſelves under the name and in- 
fluence of Buckingham, and who repaid his pro- 
tection extravagantly, at the expence of a people 
whom they were grinding and devouring. His 
mother too, now created a Counteſs 1 her own 
* Hacket p. So. 
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right, a woman born for miſchief, of a meddling 
ſpirit and inſatiably greedy, was deep in the guilt 
of theſe tranfaQtions ; forwarding every bad pro- 
jet that brought her in money; and by the 
mighty power ſhe had over her ſon, ſucceeding 
in every ſcandalous job ſhe undertook. Under 
an adminiſtration like this, when England was 


in effect governed by a diſſolute youth, himſelf 


in the hands of an intriguing, rapacious woman, 
it cannot be ſurprizing that the people were vex · 
ed and plundered by illegal patents, by monopo - 
lies, by other miſchievous projects calculated to 
enrich a few, and to ruin thouſands, To all 
theſe patents, however procured, the Lord Chan- 
cellor had readily, almoſt implicitly, affixed the 
feal, as the mere creature of Buckingham. Or if 
he ever ventured to inſinuate that any of them 
were contrary to law, his remc aſtrance was too 
fearful and unſupported to produce any effect. 
This is the great ſtain on his character; that he 
deſerted, or neglected, the poſt of honor where 


_ providence had placed him, on the frontier, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, betwixt Prerogative and Liberty: 


that, if he did not encourage, he at leaſt con- 


nived at, the invaſions that were every day mak- 


ing into the latter, Yet this was againſt his in- 
clination, as well as againſt his better ſenſe of 
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things: for as he knew well that his maſter's true 


intereſt lay in a good underſtanding with his peo- 
ple, he had often adviſed him to call frequent 
parliaments, and to throw himſelf on the affecti- 
ons of the nation for the ſupport of his govern- 
ment. Though ſuch advice was repugnant to 
all the maxims by which that monarch wiſhed to 
eſtabliſn his power; though he had reſolved to 


lay parliaments aſide for ever, as daring enci oach - 


ers upon his prerogative, who made themſelves 
greater and their prince leſs than became either: 
yet he was now prevailed upon, to meet the two 
houſes once more. Indeed the exigency of his af- 
fairs rendered it neceſſary. His ſubjects, it is true, 
were haraſſed and pillaged ; but he was till in 
extreme want of money: thoſe wretches, to whom 


he delegated his authority, leaving to him little 


elſe beſides the public hatred, occaſioned by their 
rapines committed in his name. Add to this, 
that the juncture appeared favorable for obtaining 
large ſupplies from the Commons, As the whole 
body of the nation expreſſed. an uncommon zeal 


for recovering the Palatinate to his unfortunate 
ſon-in-law, he had reaſon to expect, that on the 


aſſurance of his entering heartily into a war, they 


- would vote him conſiderable aids of money; which 


be might afterwards divert, as he actually did, 
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to other purpoſes that better ſuited his 5 
and notions. 

A PARLIAMENT was accordingly ſummoned: = | 
and it met on the 20th of January, 1621. The 
King was not wholly miſtaken in his conjecture; | 
for the Commons immediately voted him two en- 
tire ſubſidies: but went at the ſame time upon | 
a ſtrict enquiry into thoſe arbitrary impoſitions 
that, in a period of ſeven years, were become in- 
ſupportable to the people. Among the monopo- 
lies, in particular, there were three of flagrant in- 
' Juſtice and oppreſſion, | Certain perſons had ob- 
tained patents from the King, which enpowered 
them to ſet upan annual fine on ſuch as kept inns, 
or ale-houſes, throughout England. Without a 
licence from the patentees, no man could hold ei- 
ther: and whoever, would not readily pay the 
ſum, at which theſe low inſtruments of power 
thought fit to exciſe him, was ſure of being ha- 
raſſed and plundered, or thrown into a jail. This 
proved a fruitful. ſource of vexations, and fell \ | 
heavy on the poorer ſort. The third was yet \| 
more enormous; a patent for the ſole making and | 
vending of gold and ſilver lace, which had been 
granted to two infamous tools of. the favorite, 
Mompeſſon and Michel; the Dudley and Empſon 
of that age. The firſt a man of fortune, whoſe 
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ſole ambition was to make himſelf conſidered, 
though but by his crimes: the other an obſcure 
Juſtice of the peace, who, in a remote quarter of 
the town, picked up a ſordid maintenance from 
the ſtews. They had, it ſeems, ſnamefully abuſ- 

ed the power their excluſive patent gave them, 

by putting off, for true, great quantities of coun- 
terfeit lace, wrought up and embaſed with cop- 
per, or other materials of a poiſonous nature : 
and whoever preſumed to make or ſell any other 

was cruelly puniſhed, by fine and impriſonment+, 

In theſe outrages they were the more daring, be- 

caſe Sir Edward Villiers, half-brother to the 

Favorite, was aſſociated into their patent, though 

not named it it, Theſe, with many other griev- 

ances, were laid open in parliament, and ſeverely 
cenſured. But the Commons did not ſtop here. 

They. were for carrying their ſearch up to the 

prime cauſe of all grievances, in order to diſcover 

by whoſe influence the ſeveral patents had been 
procured, and how they had paſſed the ſeals, 

Complaints were brought into the houſe, about 

the ſame time, of corrupt practices even ia the 

High Court of Equity. This alarmed the King 


$ for his Chancellor, and ſtill more for his Minion 
FJ as private intimations had been ſent to Bucking- 
1 ® Wilſon, t Hacket, p. 45. 
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ham, of a ſevere ſcrutiny that was making into 
all his management, and of frequent meetings 
that were held, with great ſecrecy, by certain 
members of the lower houfe * : in order to fix on 
him the guilt of whatever was moſt unjuſtifiable 
and oppreſſive. Buckingham's creatures, anxious 
and alarmed at this intelligence, perſuaded him, 
that he could ſecure impunity to himſelf and them, 
only by bringing his maſter forthwith to diſſolve 
the parliament: and James had certainly been 
frightened into that raſh and hazardous ſtep, but 
for the ſober remonſtrances of Williams dean 
of Weltminſter. That politic courtier adviſed 
him to cancel at once, by proclamation, all mo- 
nopolies and vexatious grants; to ſacrifice infe- 
rior criminals to the public reſentment :. and to 
ſoothe the parliament with an aſſurance that this 
reformation was firſt propoſed by his favorite, on 
finding how much he had been abuſed by deſigu · 
ing and knaviſh projectors. This counſel the King 
reſolved to follow: but it did not wholly free 
him from the perplexity he was under. The 
Chancellor, whom his intereſt led him to preſerve, 
was openly accuſed of corruption: the Favorite, 
whom his tenderneſs could not reſign, was ſe- 
cretly, and therefor more dangerouſly attacked; 


® Cabala, Letter 3. 
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as the encourager, if not the author, of whatever 
was deemed moſt illegal and oppreſſive. To fave 
both, at this juncture, would be impoſlible *: 


and he found he muſt either part with the Object 
of his iriclinations, or with the Oracle of his 


counſels. How ſuch a prince would determine, 
is eaſy to gueſs. His paſſion prevailed over his 
reaſon : and my Lord St. Alban was made the 
ſcape-goat of Buckingham, He was even oblig- 


ed to abandon his defence. As he had gained uni- 


verſal eſteem by bis learning; and as his eloquence 
was equal to his parts, ſuperior and commanding, 
the King would not hazard his appearing before 
the Lords to plead his own cauſe, In the courſe 


of ſuch an enquiry, he might have diverted the 


public odium from himſelf, by laying open the 
long ſeries of bad adminiſtration to which he had 
been privy ; the many illegal patents he had been 


. compelled to paſs: and all this came full home 


to Buckingham, the great object of national ven- 
geance. The faults too, imputed to himſelf, he 
might have extenuated ſo far as to procure a great 
mitigation of the cenſure, that muſt otherwiſe 


fall upon him in it's utmoſt rigor, All this he 


foreſaw and felt; but the King abſolutely com- 
manded him not to be preſent at his trial : pro» 


* Buſhel's Abridg. Poſt, p. 2, 3. 
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miſing, on his royal word, to ſcreen him in the 
laſt determination ; or if that could not be, to 
reward him afterwards with ample retribution of 
protection and favor, He obeyed, and was un- 
done, | 
O the twelfth of March“, a committee for 
inſpecting into the abuſes of the courts of Juſtice 


was appointed by the Commons. Some days 
after, Sir Robert Philips, a gentleman eminent 


for public. ſpirit and humanity, reported from 


thence to the houſe, that 'complaints had been 


brought before them, by two perſons, againſt the 
Lord Chancellor, for bribery and corruption. 


This report he made not only without bitterneſs, 
but in terms of great regard and tenderneſs for 
the Accuſed; moving that the buſineſs might be 
preſented to the Peers, ſingly and without exag- 
geration. At a conference, on the nineteenth, 
between certain members of both houſes, the 
Lords agreed to take the matter into their ſpeedy 
conſideration. As ſoon as this affair was become 
the public talk, a new croud of accuſers appear- 
ed, and charged home the unhappy Chancellor 
with other and flagrant inſtances of bribery; ſuch 
perſons eſpecially as had courted him with pre- 
ſents, and afterwards received a judgement un- 

* State Tryals, Vol. I. p. 253, &e. 
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favorable to their expectations: animated more 
by that diſappointment, than by the iniquity of 
his deciſions * ; for it does not appear that any 
of his decrees were ever reverſed, He was all 
this while confined to his houſe by an indifpoſi- 
tion, real or pretended: but; if his body was in 
health, what muſt have been the condition of his 
mind, in this interval of ſuſpenſe and anxiety ? 
a great mind, already felf-convifted, yet exqui- 
ſitely ſenſible to good fame, which it has long 
enjoyed, and is upon the point of loſing for 
ever. His reflections, whether he looked back 
on the paſt, or forward to the proſpect before 
him, muſt have been terrible : as they were at 


the ſame time inflamed by peculiar circumſtances 


of ſhame and confuſion; that he was now, at the 
age of fixty-one, falling a victim to the rapine 
and inſolence of his domeſtics, which he had 
weakly en at, _— than to any faults of 
his own. 1 
On the twenty Gxth ay of March, the King 
came to the houſe of Peers; and, in expreſſions 
of ſtudied popularity, owned the errors of his go- 
verument, exclaimed againſt the patents com- 
plained of, frankly gave up to juſtice the leſſer 
criminals concerned in them : and all for the ſake 


* Ruſhworth's Coll. v. x. 
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of his Favorite, whom in the end he endeavoured 
to ſcreen by the pooreſt reaſons imaginable. 1 
deed, no good reaſons could be alleged in defence 
of him, who was the greateſt criminal; and 
without whoſe concurrence the wretches in que- 
ſtion could not have been guilty. The Lords 
were not impoſed upon by this ſpeech : however, 
thinking it ſufficient to have reduced their ſoye- 
reiga to the neceſſity of an apology, they feigned 
to be of his opinion. Thus, Buckingham eſcap- 
ed for the preſent ; to accumulate new guilt, and 


to fall at laſt, ignobly, by a private hand : after 


he had been devoted, by the curſes of a whole 
people, and more ſolemnly ſtill by the denuncia- 
tions of their repreſentatives, 

AFTER a receſs of three weeks, the Houſe 
met again: but the weight of their indignation 
fell ſingly, and therefor without mercy, on the 
Chancellor. They were not ſatisfied with his 
letter of general confeſſion, though delivered to 
them by the Prince of Wales; in which he re- 
nounced all juſtification of himſelf, and ſued-for 
no other favor ** but that his penitent ſubmiſſion 
« might be his ſentence, and the loſe of the ſeals 
« his puniſhment,” He was obliged to put in 
a particular anſwer to every point of his accuſa« 
tion ; which he did on * firſt of May, 1621; 
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acknowleging in the moſt explicite words, the 
corruption charged upon him in twenty-eight ſe. 
veral articles, and throwing his cauſe entirely on 
the compaſſion of his Judges, His ſentence was, 
% to undergo a fine of forty thouſand- pounds: 
« to be impriſoned in the Tower during the 
« King's pleaſure; to be for ever uncapable of 
„ any office, place, or employment in the com- 
% monwealth ; and never to fit again in parlia- 
% ment, or come within the verge of the court.“ 
Thus he loſt the great privilege of his peerage: 
a ſeverity unuſual, except in caſes of treaſon and 
attainder. . 8 2 

Tas laſt article of his charge furniſhes matter 
for much reflection. It alleges, ** that he had 
« given way to great exactions in his ſervants, 
both in reſpect of private ſeals, and otherwiſe 
« for ſealing injunctions v. This indulgence 
to his domeſtics, which was certainly extreme, 
has been generally, and 1 believe truly, reckon- 
ed the principal cauſe of thoſe irregularities that 
drew on his diſgrace. Liberal in his own temper, 
or rather profuſe beyond the condition of 'a man 
who means to preſerve his integrity, he allowed 
his family in every kind of extravagance: and as 
many of his retinue were young, diſſipated, giddy. 

* Wilſon. Buſhel's Abridg. Poſt. p. 2. 
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in the purſuit of pleaſure, they ſquandered with- 
out meaſure, here they were indulged without 
controul . Whether he did not diſcover this 
error till it was too late, or whether a ſoul like 
bis, loſt in the greatneſs and immenſity of it's 


own views, could not attend to that detail of 


little and difagreeable particulars which yet œco- 


nomy requires; however that was, to ſupport 


his ordinary train of living, he fell into corrup- 
tion himſelf, and connived at it in his dependents. 
Thus we may behold him, a memorable example 
of all that is great and exalted, and of all that is 
little and low, in man. Such inconſiſtencies in 
our human nature cannot but alarm and terrify 
even thoſe who are moſt confirmed in a habit of 
virtue. | Ache | 
AFTER a ſhort confinement in the Tower, 
the King reſtored him to his liberty, and forgave 
the fine in, which the Parliament had amerced 
him. As this fine was very conſiderable, he ma- 
naged ſo as to have it aſſigned over to ſome of 
his friends, -under the notion of being his credi- 
tors T: And we find Williams, his ſucceſſor in 
the ſeals, complaining heavily of this ſtratagem; 
One day, during his trial, as he was paſſing through a 
room where ſeveral of his domeſtics were ſitting; upon their 
getting up to ſalute him, Sit down my Maſters, he cried ; 


your riſe hath been my fall. 
+ Cabala, p. 263. Edit. I. 1691. 
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as if he thereby intended to defraud thoſe per- 


ſons to whom he was really in debt, who were 


many, and in danger of being ruined by his fall. 

But I am* inclined to hope, that he made uſe of 
this artifice with a more innocent view; namely 
to procure himſelf a ſhort reſpite from their im- 
portunity, till he could ſettle his private affairs, 
extremely perplexed by former ill management, 
and now by the loſs of his employment rendered 


deſperate. That I may not be obliged to mention 


any more an affair,” alike ungrateful to the reader 
and writer, I will obſerve here, that about three 


years aſter this, he petitioned King James for a 


total remiſſion of his cenſure *: to the end that 
« this blot of ignominy might be removed from 


« him, and from his memory with poſterity *. 


What lay in a King's power, James readily grant- 
ed, a ſull and entire pardon of his whole ſentence . 


Poſterity likewiſe, to which he appealed, has 


ſeemed unwilling to remember that he ever of- 
fended: and thoſe who record his failings, like 


thoſe who have made obſervations on the ſpots 


in the ſun, neither pretend to diminiſh his real 
brightneſs in himſelf, nor deny his univerſal in. 
fluence on the world of learning ||. Thus he 


* Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 291. F + Cabala, p. 249. 
þ Accordingly he was ſummoned to the irn Parliament 


of King Charles. 
The reader ſees here how ſeverely the crime of receiving 
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withdrew from the glare of a public ſtation into 
the ſhade of retirement and ſtudious leiſure + ; 
often lamenting, that ambition and falſe glory had 
ſo long diverted him from the nobleſt as well as 
preſents, from ſuitors in the court of Chancery, was puniſh- 
ed in the perſon of this Chancellor. It was however a prac- 


tice neither uncommon among his predeceſſors in that court; 
nor, I believe, imputed to them for unrighteouſneſs. This 


will appear plainly by the curious anecdote that follows; 


which I myſelf copied from the original manuſcript, in the 
poſſeſſion of Henry Wiſe Eſq ; of Hampton-Court. 
Declarant etiam executores predicti quod ipſi ad ſpeciale 
rogatum prædicti domini Henrico filii dicti Domini nuper 
Comitis, quod erat eis ad preceptum, DEDERUNT Doui- 
No CANCELARIO ANGLIZE, * F ſhaving bacyn argenti, 
que erat predicti domini patris ſui, viz. AD EXCITAN= 
DUM DICTUM DoMINUM CANCELLARI UM fore binevo- 
lum et benefacientem materiis dicti Domini Henrici in curiis 
Domini regis pendentibus. pretium VIII FL. | 
Declarant etiam executores predicti quod ipſi DEDE- 
RUN T DoMino ARcHI. CANTUARIE CANCELARIO 
Ax GLI E, F ſalt Salar auri ad ſimilitudinem Cervi jacentis 


facti, quod erat dicti domini nuper comitis, appretiatum 


ad 40 J. 16 J. 8 d. ad intentionem ut 1psE Dou. ARCHI. ET 
CaN c. ſuum bonum Dominium et auxilium dictis executori- 
bus favorabiliter oſtenderet et faceret in certis materiis que ver- 
ſus eoſdem executores ad grave prejudicium et impedimentum 
debite executionis teſtamenti et ultime voluntatis dicti Do- 
mini nuper Comitis ſubtiliter movebantur: ad valentiam 


ſicut predicitur. 
This paper is called, 
Declaracio Thome Huggeford, Nicoli Rody et Willi. 
Berhſwel preſbyter. Theſe were executors and feofees of 
Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick : and this declaration 


was made in the 21 year of Henry 6th ; to account for cer- 


tain plate, jewels, and ſo forth, which had come into their 
hands as his executors. | . 
+ Buſhel's Abridg. Poſt. p. 3. 
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the moſt uſeful employments of a reaſonable be- 
ing: mortified, no doubt, into theſe ſentiments 
by a ſevere conviction, in his own perſon; of the 
inſtability and emptineſs of all human grandeur. 

HITHERTo, we have followed him through 
the buſtle and obliquity of buſineſs. We ſhall 
find him henceforth in a more pleaſing, though 
a a leſs conſpicuous, ſituation : freed from the ſer- 
vitude of a court ; from an intolerable attendance 
there, on the vices and follies of men every way 
his inferiors, (for in this reign no one could riſe 
to power on more honorable terxfis :) in a condi- 
tion now to purſue the native bent of his genius ; 
to live to himſelf, and for the advantage, not of 
one age, or one people only, but of all mankind, 
and all times to come. 

TRE firſt conſiderable work he engaged | in, 
after his retirement, was the hiſtory of Henry VII. 
which he-undertook at the deſire of King James, 
and publiſhed in the year 1622. Whatever ſome 
writers may have inſinuated of his melancholy 
and dejection, we find every where, in this per- 
| formance, evident traces of a ſpirit unbroken by 
age, and unſubdued by misfortunes. It has = 
highly applauded, and as much condemned: 
proof that it has more than common — 0 
And we may venture to affirm that whatever it's 
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faults are, they ariſe from no want of vigor in the 
underſtanding, or of warmth in the imagination, 
of the writer. King James affected to conſider 
his great grandfather Henry as a perfect model 
for the imitation of other Monarchs: and as his 
was the reign of flattery, this quickly grew to be 
the prevalent and faſhionable opinion at court. 


Though in truth, that Prince's character was, in 
every part of it, unamiable; and his conduct, 


on many occaſions, weak or wicked, If my Lord 
Bacon has not wholly eſcaped the infection of 
his age; if he has here and there attempted to 
brighten the imperfections, and throw in ſhades 
the bad features of the original he was drawing; 
yet, through theſe ſoftenings, we can eaſily ſee 
this King as he was, and in all his genuine de- 
formity. Suſpicion and avarice, his own hiſto- 
rian acknowleges, were the chief ingredients in 
his compoſition : and therefor his politics, both 
at home and abroad, were narrow, ſelfiſh, and 
falſe. Void of all great and extenſive prudence, 
be endeavoured to ſupply that want by tempo- 
rary ſhifts, and the little expedients of cunning. 
By theſe he commonly had the luck to extricate 
himſelf out of difficulties, which a wiſer man 
would have timely foreſeen, and a better man 
u 111 185 
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have wholly prevented *. But as his genius was 
unſociable and ſolitary, the darkneſs in his tem- 


per paſſed on mankind for depth and ſagacity in 


his underſtanding f. His avarice too was ſordid 
and ſhameleſs. Nothing ſeemed mean, nothing 
unjuſt in his eyes, that could fill his coffers : and 


merely to fill them, for of wealth he had no en- 
joyment, he deſcended to arts of rapine no leſs ' 


ſcandalous than they were oppreſſive. 
I Have acknowleged that my Lord Bacon's 
hiſtory has been taxed of partiality, and I will 
not diſſemble that his ſtile has been objected to, as 
full of affectation, full of falſe eloquence; But 
that was the vice, not of the man, but of the 
times he lived in: and particularly of a court that, 
after the Sovereign's example, delighted in the 
tinſel of wit and writing, in the poor ap 
of punning and quibbling. L 
His Eſſays have, of all his works, then moſt 
current, and are ſtill very juſtly eſteemed. ' To- 
wards the cloſe of his life he greatly enlarged them 
both in number and weight ; and publiſhed them 
anew, not only in engliſh, but in a more univer- 
ſal language, which, he-imagined, may preſerve 
them as long as books ſhall laſt. As they are in- 
tended not to amuſe but to inſtruct ; as they are 
Bacon, Vol. III. p. 400. f P. 404. 
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neither a ſatire on human nature, nor the ſchool 
of ſcepticiſm; Monſieur de Voltaire obſerves *, 
that they have been leſs popular than the Maxims 
of Rochefoucault, or the Eſſays of Montagne. 
A remark that does my Lord Bacon honor; who 
was too great a man to court a reputation from 


the multitude, by ſacrificing to that malignity, 


or indulging that curious extravagance, which too 
many readers, I am afraid, expect to find grati- 


fied, even in writings of a moral kind. 


OF the other works which he compoſed in this 
laſt ſcene of his life, I forbear to make any men- 


tion here: they will be all enumerated in another 


place. Let me only obſerve, that nothing can 
give a more exalted idea of the fruitfulneſs and vi- 


gor of his genius than the number and nature of 


thoſe writings. Under the diſcouragement of a 
public cenſure, broken in his health, broken in 
his fortunes, he enjoyed his retirement not above 
five years: a little portion of time ! yet he found 
means to croud into it, what might have been the 
whole buſineſs, and the glory too, of a long and 
fortunate life. Some of his former pieces he me- 
thodized and enriched : ſeveral new ones he com- 
poſed, no Jeſs conſiderable for the greatneſs and 
variety of the arguments he treated, than for his 


* Lettres ſur les Anglois, P. 88. 
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manner of treating them. Nor are they works 


of mere erudition and labor, that require little 


elſe but ſtrength of conſtitution and obſtinate ap- 


Plication : they are original efforts of genius and 


reflection, on ſubjects either new, or handled in 
a manner that makes them ſo. His notions he 
drew from his'own fund: and they were ſolid, 


comprehenſive, ſyſtematical ; the diſpoſition of his 


whole plan throwing light and grace on all the 
particular parts. In conſidering every ſubject, 
he ſeems to have placed himſelf in a point of view 
ſo advantageous and elevated, that he could from 
thence diſcover a whole country round him, and 
mark out the ſeveral ſpots of it, diſtinftly and 
With eaſe. Theſe characters are equally due to 
the works in which he made ſome. progreſs, and 
to thoſe he could only attempt. 

His ſuppoſed poverty has been much :nfited 
on *, not only by our own writers, but by fo- 
reigners. Some of the former have aſſerted, that 
he languiſhed ont a ſolitary being in obſcurity 
and indigence: and among the latter, Le Clerc, 
who was led into the ſame notion by a paſſage in 
one of Howel's letters, has animadverted with an 
honeſt indignation on the meaneſs of that Prince, 
who could leave ſuch a man as he was, to ſtruggle, 


* Willem. 


tion. 1 believe the matter has been exaggerated. 


in his declining age, both with penury and afffc- 


Perhaps he did not enjoy affluence, or entire 
eaſe of fortune: but his ordinary income muſt 
have placed him above fordid want and anxiety. 
Dr. Rawley, who lived long in his family, affirms 
that the King had given him, out of the Broad 
Seal and Aljenation Office, to the value of eight- 
teen hundred pounds a year; which, with 
his own lands amounting to a third part more, 
he retained to his death. But then, he had 
treaſured up nothing in his proſperous condition 


againſt the day of adverſity: and his penſion was 


not only precarions, burill-paid, by a King, whos 
inſtead of huſbanding his revenues for great or 
good purpoſes, was daily laviſhing them away, 


in fruitleſs negotiations, or on the leaſt deſerving = 


of his ſubjects. Add to theſe, that my Lord 
Baton lay all this time under the incumbrance of 
2 vaſt debt : and that he had doubtieſs expended 
very con ſiderable ſums in proeuring or making 


experiments. Even thoſe, whom we ſee cloſe and 


ſparing on every other occaſion; are yet profuſe 
in gratifying a favorite paſſion. Sach were the 
cauſes of that diſtreſs and of thoſe difficulties in- 


to which he was often plunged. 'That they were 
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many and great, we can entertain no doubt “. 


It is but too ſtrongly confirmed to us by ſome 
unuſual expreſſions in his letters to King James; 


where we find him pouring out his heart in com - 


plaints and ſupplications of ſuch a ſtrain , as e- 
very one who reveres his memory will wiſh he had 
never uttered. Thoſe who inſiſt on the mean- 
neſs, thoſe who plead for the dignity, of human 
nature, may, in this one man, find abundant 


matter to ſupport their ſeveral opinions. But, 


let us draw a veil over imperfections, and at the 
ſame time acknowlege, that a very ordinary pene- 
tration may ſerve to diſcover remarkable blemiſhes 
and failings in the moſt comprehenſive minds, in 
the greateſt characters, that: ever dined mor- 
_ ality. 
KinG James died i in 21625; ; 8 an . 
; and a fatal reign of three and twenty years : de- 
ſpiſed by foreigners, deſpiſed and hated by his 
on ſubjets, The miſchievous notions he 
| broached, the perverſe conduct he held, gave riſe 
to thoſe diviſions that quickly after involved his 


kingdom in all the guilt and miſery of a civil war: 


that ſhook the Britiſh conſtitution to it's founda- 
tions, and in the end over - turned it. 


I lt appears by a letter of Buckingham to him, that he aſ - 
ed for the Provoſtſhip of Eaton College, and was refuſed it. 
3 Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 272. 
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His unfortunate Chancellor ſurvived him ſome- 
thing above a year. - The multiplicity of buſineſs 
and ' ſtudy in which he had been long engaged, 
but above all the anguiſh of mind he ſecretly la- 
bored under, had undermined and broken into 
his health. After having been for ſome time in- 
firm and declining, he owed his death at laſt to an 
exceſs, not unbecoming a philoſopher; in pur- 


ſuing, with more application than his ſtrength 


could bear, certain experiments touching the con- 
ſervation of bodies. He was ſo ſuddenly ſtruck 
in his head and ſtomach, that he found himſelf 
obliged to retire into the Earl of Arundel's houſe 
at Highgate, near which he then happened to be. 
There he ſickened of a fever, attended with a de- 
fluxion on his breaſt : and, after a week's illneſs, 
expired, on the ninth of April “, In the ſixty- 
ſixth year of his age. How he bore this indiſpo- 
ſition, or what diſcourſes he held at the nearer 
approaches of death, no account is to be found ; 
an omiſſion which every reader muſt feel and re- 


gret: as nothing can awaken the attention, nothing 


affect the heart of man more ſtrongly than the be- 
havior of eminent per ſonages in theirlaſt moments; 
in that only ſcene of life wherein we are all ſure, 
later or Won to reſemble them. There remains 


* 1626, 
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only a letter *, the laſt be ever wrote, addreſſed to 
that nobleman, under whoſe reof he died: in 
which he compares himſelf to a celebrated philo- 
ſopher of antiquity, Pliny the elder; who loſt his 
life by enquiring. with too dangerous a curioſity, 
into the firſt great eruptien oſ Veſuvius. 
Tos lived, and died the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon rx. | 7 6 7 
Hz was buried privately in St. Michael's church 
near St. Albans. The ſpot that contains his te · 


| Bacon, Vol. IV. Letter 2997. 7 

+ He continued ſingle till after forty, and then took to wife 
a daughter of Alderman Barnham of London, with whom 
he received a plentiful fortune, but had by her no children: 
and ſhe out- lived him upwards of twenty years. Such read- 

ers, as have any curioſity to know what regimen. he obſerv- 
ed, may take the following account of it in, the words of 
his Chaplain. * His diet was rather plentiful and liberal 
1 than reſtrained. In his younger years he was much giyen 
* to the fiacr and lighter ſorts of meats: but afterwards he 
preferred the ftronger, ſuch as the ſhambles afforded; as 
* thoſe which bred the more firm and ſubſtantial juices, 
% and leſs poke. He did not, you, may be ſure, ne- 

= that himſelf, which he ſo much extolled to'others: 
„ in his. writings, the frequent uſe of nitre ; whereof he 
4 took the quantity of about three grains in thin warm 
&. broth every morning, for thirty years together. His or- 
* dinary phyſic was a maceration of rhubarb, infuſed into 
« a draught of white-wine and beer mingled, together for 
* the ſpace of half an hour, once in fix or ſeven days, im- 
„ mediately before his meal, whether dinner or ſupper ; 
* that it might dry the body leſs. His receipt for the gout, 
*« which conſtan 3 eaſe within two hours, is ſet 
% down in the end of the Natural Hiſtory,” Vol. III. p. ; 
233+ 
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mains lay. obſcure and undiſtinguiſhed, till the 
gratitude of a private man *, formerly his ſervant, 


erected a monument to his name and memory. 
In another country, in a better age, his monu- 


ment would have ſtood a public proof in what 
veneration the whole ſociety held a citizen, whoſe . 
genius did them honor, and whoſe writings will 
inſtru their lateſt poſterity. *t | 
OxE paſlage in his will is remarkable, After 
bequeathing his ſoul and body in the uſual form, 
he adds, my name and memory I leave to fo- 
« reign nations; and to mine own countrymen, 
« after ſome time be paſſed over +.” As to the 


- former, he was, even in his life time, looked u p* 
on with admiration by the moſt eminent men 


that France and Italy could then boaſt of: and 


by ſome of them viſited, as One whoſe talents were 


an ornament, not only to his age, but to hu» 
man nature itſelf, When the Marquis D'Effiat 
brought into, England the Princeſs Henrietta» 


Maria, wife to Charles the Firſt, he paid a viſit 


to my Lord Bacon +; who, being then ſick in 
bed, received him with the curtains drawn. 
« You reſemble the angels, ſaid that miniſter to 
% him: we hear thoſe beings continually talked 


* Sir Thomas Meautys. + Baconiana, p. 203. 
{ Voltaire, Lettres ſur les Anglois, p. 82. 
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of, we believe them ſuperior to mankind, and 
« we never have the conſolation to ſee them.” 
Among his countrymen, the names, alone, of 
thoſe who have adopted his notions, and pro- 
ceeded on his plan, are his higheſt encomiam. 
To paſs over a long line of philoſophers, all il- 
luſtrious ; he reckons in the liſt of his followers 
a Boyle, a Locke, a Newton himſelf. #3 
Oxx ſingularity there was in his tem perament, 
not eaſily .to be accounted for * : in every eclipſe 
of the moon, whether he obſerved it or not, he 
Was certainly ſeized with a ſudden fit of fainting; 
which left him, without any remaining weakneſs, 
as ſoon as the eclipſe ended. He was of a mid- 
dling ſtature + ; his forehead ſpacious and open, 
early impreſſed with the marks of age; his eye 
lively and penetrating ; his whole appearance ve- 
nerably pleaſing ; ſo that the beholder was inſen- 
ſibly drawn to love, before he knew how much 
reaſon there was to admire him. In this reſpect 
we may apply to Bacon what Tacitus finely ob- 
ſerves of his father-in-law, Agricola: a good man 
you would readily have judged him to be, and 
have been pleaſed- to find him a great man. 
'Taross talents that commonly appear ſingle 
in others, and they too men of reputation, ſhone 
* Rawley's Life of Bacon. + Evelyn of Medals, p. 340 
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forth in him united and eminent, All his co- 
temporaries, even thoſe who hated the Courtier, 
ſtand up and bear witneſs together to the ſuperi- 


or abilities of the Writer and Pleader, of the Phi- 


loſopher and Companion *, In converſation, he 


could aſſume the moſt differing characters, and 


ſpeak the language proper to each, with a facility 
that was perfe&tly natural; or the dexterity of 
the habit concealed every appearance of art; a 
happy verſatility of genius, which all men wiſh 
to arrive at, and one or two, once in an age, are 
ſeen to poſſeſs. In public, he commanded the 
attention of his heaxers, and had their affections 


wholly in his power. As he accompanied what 
he ſpoke with all the expreſſion and grace of aCti- 
on, his pleadings, that ace now perhaps red with- 


out emotion, never failed to awaken in his audi - 
ence the ſeveral paſſions he intended they ſhould 
feel. This is not a picture of him drawn from 
fancy; it is copied, and that too but in miniature, 


. after another taken by One who knew him well +; 


a good judge of merit, and ſeldom known to err, 
at leaſt in heightening a favorable likeneſs, As 
a philoſopher, it is ſcarce hyperbolical to ſay of 
him, in Mr. Addiſon's words, that he had the 


* Ofborn's Advice to a ſon, + B. Johnſon, in his 
diſcoveries. prey 9 
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ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive knowlege of 
Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights, graces, 
and embelliſhments of Cicero. To this com- 
mendation of his talents, the Learned through - 
out. Europe have given their common ſanction, 
and own him for the father of the only valuable 
philoſophy, that of fact and obſervation. . 
It remains then to conſider him, more particu- 
larly than we have hitherto done, in this moſt 
known and conſpicuous part of his character; 
where his merit is unqueſtionably great and en- 
tirely his own : for to the writings of the antients 
he was not, he could not, be obliged. They 
had either miſtaken the right road to natural 
knowlege : or if any of them ſtruck into it by 
chance, finding the way difficult, obſcure, and 
tedious, they ſoon abandoned it for ever. He 
owed to himſelf alone, to a certain intellectual ſa- 
gacity, that beam of true diſcernment which 
ſhewed him at once, and as it were by intuition, 
what the moſt painful enquirers, for more than 
twenty ages backward, had ſearched after in vain, 
And here let me obſerve towards him the ſame 
impartiality I have hitherto aimed at; and, in or- 
der to know what he really did as a philoſopher, 
place before the reader a ſhort view of the ſtate 
of learning in Europe, from the dark period of 


— 
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Gothiciſm down to the ſixteenth century. But 
let me at the ſame time acknowlege, 'that this ac- 
count will be only a rude and imperfect ſketch ; 
conſiſting of a few detached particulars, without 
much order or method. 

ALTHO the great aera of ignorance hab been 
fixed juſtly enough, to thoſe times when the 
northern nations, like a mighty inundation, over · 
ſpred the face of Europe; yet it is no leſs certain 
that barbariſm and corruption were entered into the 

arts and ſciences ere the Savages had made any 
impreſſion on the Roman empire. Under them 
indeed, that darkneſs which had been long grow - 
ing on the world, and gradually extinguiſhing e- 
very light of knowlege, ſoon became total, and 
threatened to be perpetual. In the eighth century, 
we find that the higheſt ambition of the Clergy 
was to vie with one another in chanting the pub- 
lic ſervice, which yet they hardly underſtood; 
This important emulation run ſo high between 
the Latin and French prieſthood, that Charle- 
magne, who was then at Rome, found it neceſ. 
ſary to interpoſe, and decide the controverſy in 
perſon . The Monk, who relates this affair 
with a' moſt circumſtantial exact neſs, adds that 
the IN entreated Pope Adrian to procure 
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him certain perſons, who might teach his ſubjects 
the firſt principles of grammar and arithmetic ;, 
arts that were then utterly unknown in his domi- 
nions. This warlike Monarch, though his own 


education had been ſo far neglected that he had 


never learned to write, diſcovered, by his natu- 
ral good ſenſe, the value of knowlege, and ſet 
himſelf to be it's promoter and patron. He even 
allowed a public ſchool to be opened in the impe- 
rial palace, under the direction of our famous 
countryman Alcuin; on whom he chiefly relied 
for introducing into France ſome tincture of that 
philoſophy which was ſtill remaining in Britain. 


But how flow and ineffectual the progreſs of a- 


ny learning muſt have been, we may gueſs from 
an edict of the Council of Challons, in the next 
century ; which earneſtly exhorts all monaſte- 
ries to be careful in having their manuals of de- 
votion correctly tranſcribed : leſt, while they 
piouſly mean to aſk of God one thing, ſome in- 
accurate manuſcript may betray them i into pray- 
ing for the quite contrary. 


As to Britain, if learning had ſtill ſome foot- - 


ing there in the eighth century, it was ſo totally 
exterminated from thence in the ninth; that, 
throughout the whole kingdom of the Weſt- 
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Saxons, no man could be found who was ſcholar 
enough to inſtru our King Alfred“, then a 


child, even in the firſt elements of reading: ſo 


that he was in his twelfth year before he could 
name the letters of the alphabet. When that 
renowned Prince aſcended the throne, he made 
it his ſtudy to draw his people out of the ſloth 
and ſtupidity in which they lay: and became, as 
much by his own example, as by the encourage- 
ment he gave to learned men, the great reſtorer 
of arts in his dominions. And here we are called 
upon to obſerve, that as France had been formerly 
obliged to England in the perſon of Alcuin, who | 


_ planted the ſciences there under Charlemagne : 


our Iſland now received the ſame friendly aſſiſt- 
ance from thence by Grimbald, whom King Al- 


fred had invited hither, and made Chancellor of | 
Oxford. Such events as theſe are too conſider- 


able, in the literary hiſtory of the ninth age, to 
be paſſed over unobſerved. The riſe of a noted 
grammarian, the voyage of an applauded doctor, 
are recorded, by the chroniclers of that century, 
with the ſame reverence that an antient writer 
would mention the appearance of a Lycurgus, or 
a Timoleon ; of a law-giver who new-models a 


. Hiſt, & antiq. uniyer. Oxon, p. 23. Þ+ 970. 
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Nate, or a hero who reſcues a whole is pepple from 
ſlavery. 

Bur theſe fair appearances were of ſhort du- 
ration. A night of thicker darkneſs quickly o- 
verſpred the intellectual world: and in the moral, 
followed a revolution ſtill more deplorable. To 
common ſenſe and piety, ſucceeded dreams and 
fables, viſionary legends and ridiculous penances. 
The Clergy, now utter ſtrangers to all good learn- 
ing, inſtead of guiding a rude and vitious Laity 
by the precepts of the goſpel which they no long- 
er red ; amuſed them with forged miracles, or 
eee them by the ghoſtly terrors of demons, 
ſpectres and chimeras. This was more eaſy, and 
more profitable too, than the painful example of 
a virtuous life. The profound depravity that was 
ſpred through all conditions of men, eccleſiaſtic 
and ſecular, appears in nothing more plain than 
in the reaſons aſſigned for calling ſeveral councils 
about this time. In one, new canons were to be 
made, forbidding adultery, inceſt, and the prac- 
tice of Pagan ſuperſtitions: as if theſe things had 


not till then been accounted criminal *. In ano- + 


ther, it was found neceſſary to declare, that a num- 

ber of Angels, worſhipped univerſally under cer- 

tain names, were altogether unknown: and that 
* Giannone, Iftor, di Napoli, I. 5. 
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the church could not warrant the particular in- 
vocation of more than three. Another, which 


the Empreſs Irene had ſummoned for the refor- 


mation of diſcipline, ordained, that no Prelate 
ſhould thenceforth convert his epiſcopal palace 
into a common inn : nor, in conſideration only 


of any ſum of money given him by one man, curſe 


and excommunicate another, A fourth and fifth 


cenſure the indecency of avowed concubinage : 
and enjoin that Fryars and Nuns ſhould no longer 


converſe or live promiſcuouſly in the ſame con- 


vent. 
TRE See of Rome, which ſhould have been a 


pattern to the reſt, was of all chriſtian churches the 


moſt licentious &; and the pontifical chair often 


The book entitled, The tax of the Roman Chancery, 
publiſhed firſt at Rome, in the year 1514, furniſhes us with 
a flagrant inſtance of this in the following paſſage, which I 
chuſe not to tranſlate. © Abſolutio a lapſu carnis ſuper 
* quocunque actu libidinoſo commiſſo per Clericum, etiam 
* cum monialibus, intra et extra ſepta monaſterii; aut cum 
* conſanguineis vel affinibus, aut filia ſprituali, aut qui- 
* buſdam aliis, five ab unoquoque de per ſe, five ſimul ab 
omnibus abſolutio petatur cum diſpenſatione ad ordines 
* et beneficia, cum inhibitione, tur. 36, duc. 3. Si vero 
* cum illis petatur abſolutio etiam a crimine commiſſo con- 
tra naturam, vel cum brutis, cum diſpenſatione, ut ſupra, 
e et cum inhibitione, tur. go, duc. ta, car. 16. Si vero 
e petatur tantum abſolutio a crimine contra naturam, vel 
cum brutis, cum diſpenſatione et inhibitione, turon. 36. 
* duc. 9.” Abſolutio pro Moniali que ſe permiſit pluries 
* cognoſci intra et extra ſepta monaſterii, cum rehabilitate 


| 
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filled with men, who, inſtcad of adorning their 
acred character, made human nature itſelf dete- 
ſtable : a truth by many catholic writers acknow- 
leged and lamented. Several Popes were by their 
ſucceſſors excommunicated, their acts abrogated, 
and the ſacraments adminiftered by them pro- 
nounced invalid +, No leſs than fix were expel- 
led by others who uſurped their ſeat; two were 
aſſaſſinated: and the infamous Theodora, infam- 
ous even in that age, by her credit in the holy 
city obtained the triple crown for the moſt avow- 
ed of her gallants; who aſſumed the name of 
John the Tenth. - Another + of the fame name 
was called to govern the Chriſtian world at the 
age of twenty one; a baſtard ſon of Pope Sergi- 
us, Who died eighteen years before. If ſuch 
were the men who arrogated to themſelves titles 
and attributes pecaliar to the-Diety, can we won- 
der at the greateſt enormities among Lay-men ? 
Their ſtupidity kept pace with the diſſolution of 
their manners, which was extreme: they til] 
preſerved, for the very clergy we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, a reverence they no longer had for their 


< ad dignitates illius ordinis, etiam abbatialem, turon. 36, 
* duc. 9.“ In the Edition of Bois-le-duc, there is Ab- 
0 ſolutio pro eo, qui interfect patrem, matrem, ſororem, 
% uxorem...,g. 3, vel y.” Vide Bayle, art. Banck. 

5 Idem, J. 7. 1 John XI, 
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God. The moſt abandoned among them, mif- 
creants, familiar with crimes that humanity 


ſtartles at, would yet, at the hazard of their lives, 
defend the immunities of a church, a confecrated 


| utenſil, or a donation; made to # convent, In 


ſuch times as thoſe, it were in vain to look for 
uſeful learning and philoſophy. Not only the 
light of ſcience, but of reaſon, ſeems to have 
been well-nigh extinguiſhed, 

IT was not till late *, after the ſack of Con- 
ſtanti nople by the Turks, chat the writings of 


Ariſtoile began to be univerſally known and ſtudi- 


ed. They were then, by certain fugitive Greeks, 

who had eſcaped the ſury of the Ottoman Arms, 
brought away and diſperſed through the Weſtern 
parts of Europe. Some particular treatifes of his, 
itis true, had been long made public : but chiefly 
in tranſlations from the Arabic, done by men 
who, far from rendering faithfully the Author's 
ſenſe, hardly underſtood his language. Thefe 
however gave birth to the Scholaſtic Philoſophy; 
that motley offspring of error and ingenuity: and 
to ſpeak freely, the features of both parents were 
all along equally blended in the complexion of 
the daughter. To trace at length the riſe, pro- 


greſs, and variations of this 0 would 
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be an undertaking not only curious but inſtruc- 
tive; as it would unfold to us all the mazes in 


which the force, the ſubtlety, the extravagance 
of human wit can loſe themſelves; till not only 
profane learning but divinity jitſelf was at laſt, by 


| the refined frenzy of thoſe who taught both, ſub- 


tilized into mere notion and air. 

THE1R philoſophy was neither that of Ariſto: 
tle entirely, nor altogether differing from his. 
Whatever opinions the firſt founders of it had 
been able to draw, from Boetius his Latin com · 
mentator, or from the wretched tranſlations a- 
bove mentioned, theſe they methodized and il- 
luſtrated, each according to his ſeveral talent, 
and the genius of the age he lived in. But this, 
inſtead of: producing one regular. and conſiſtent 
body of ſcience, even from wrong principles, 
ended in a monſter, made up of parts every where 


miſhapen and diſſimilar. Add to this, that they 


left. natural knowlege wholly uncultivated ; to 
hunt after occult qualities, abſtract notions, and 
queſtions of impertinent curioſity : by which 
they rendered the very Logic, their labours chiefly 
turned upon, intricate, uſeleſs, unintelligible. 
ALSTEDIUS, in his chronology of the School- 
men, has divided their hiſtory into three princi- 
pal periods or ſucceſſions : the firſt beginning 
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with Lanfranc *, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


who floriſhed about the middle of the eleventh 


century; and ending with Albert the Great two 


ages later 4: the ſecond, that commences from 
him, determining in Durand; as the third and laft 


ended in Luther, at the Neernts Morhoff r, 


however, ſtrenuouſſy contends, that Rutelinus, 
an Engliſhman, was properly the father of the 
Schoolmen : and that to him the ſect of the No- 
minaliſts owed it's riſe and credit. He adds, that 
it revived afterwards in the perſon of Occam, an- 
other of our countrymen, and the perpetual an- 
tagoniſt of Duns Scotus, who had declared for 
the Realiſts, and was reckoned their ableſt cham- 
pion, The learned reader needs not be told, 
that the SchAaftic Doctors were all diſtinguiſh- 
ed into theſe two Sects; formidable party names, 
which are now as little known or mentioned as 
the controverſies that once occaſioned them. It 
is ſufficient to fay, that, like all other parties, 
they hated each other heartily ; treated each o- 
ther as heretics in logic: and that their diſputes | 


| were often ſharp and bloody; ending not only in 


the metaphorical deſtruction of common ſenſe and 


language, but in the real mutilation and death of 


Vs 
An. rogo, + An. 1320. 
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the combitants. For, to the diſgrace of human 


reaſon, mankind in. all their controverſies, whe- 


ther about a notion or a thing, a predicament or 
a province, have made their laſt appeal to brute 


force and violence. The titles * with which theſe 


Leaders were honored by their followers, on ac- 
count of the ſublime reveries they taught, are at 
once magnificent and abſurd: and prove rather 
the ſuperlative ignorance of thoſe times than any 
tranſcendent merit in the men to whom they were 


applied. From this cenſure we ought neverthe- 
leſs to except One, who was a prodigy of know- 


lege for the age he lived in, and is acknowleged 
as ſuch by the age. to which I am writing, - I 
mean the renowned Fryar Bacon, who ſhone forth 


ſingly through the profound darkneſs of thoſe 


times ; but rather dazzled than enlightened 


the weaker eyes of his cotemporaries. As if the 
name of Bacon were auſpicious to philoſophy, this 


Man, not only without aſſiſtance or encourage- 


ment, but inſulted and perſecuted, by the un- 
conquerable force of his genius penetrated far in- 


to the myſteries of nature: and made ſo many 


new diſcoveries in Aſtronomy and Perſpective, in 


The profound, the ſubtle, the marvelous, the indefa- 
igable, the irrefragable, the angelic, the ſeraphie, the 


fountain of life, light of the world, &c, 
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Mechanics and Chimiſtry, that the moſt ſober 
writers even now cannot .mention them without 
ſome marks of emotion and wonder. It is Dr. 
Freind's obſervation, that he was almoſt the only 


Aſtronomer of his age: and the reformation of 


the Callendar, by him attempted and in a manner 
perfected, is a noble proof of his ſkill in that ſci- 
ence. The conſtruction of ſpectacles, of tele- 
ſcopes, and all ſorts of glaſſes that magnify or di- 
miniſh objects, the compoſition of gunpowder 
(which Bartholdus Swartz is thought to have firſt 
hit upon almoſt a century later) are ſome of the 
many inventions with juſtice aſcribed to him. For 
all which, he was in his life-time calumniated and 
oppreſſed: and after his death wounded in his 


good name, as a magician who had dealt in arts, 
| infernal and abominable. He tells us, that there 


were but four perſons then in Europe who had made 


any progreſs in the Mathematics; and in Chimi- 
ſtry yet fewer: that thoſe, who een to tran- 
ſlate Ariſtotle, were every way unequal for the 
taſk; and that his writings, which, rightly un- 
derſtood, Bacon conſidered as the fountain of all 
knowlege, had been lately condemned and burns 
ed, in a ſynod held at Paris, 

THE works of that celebrated Antient have, 
ig truth, more exerciſed the hatred and admirati- 
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on of mankind, than thoſe of all the other philo- 


ſophers together. Launoy * enumerates no- leſs 
than thirty ſeven Fathers of the Church who have 
ſtigmatized his name, and endeavoured to repro- 
bate his doctrines. Morhoff + has reckoned up 
a ſtill greater number of his commentators, who 


were at the ſame time implicitely his diſciples: 
and yet both theſe authors are far from having 


given a complete liſt either of his friends or ene- 
mies. In his life-time he was ſuſpected of irre- 
ligion, and, by the Pagan prieſthood, marked 
out for deſtruction: the ſucceſſors of theſe very 


men were his partizans and admirers. His works 
met with much the ſame treatment from the 


Chriſtian Clergy : ſometimes proſcribed for here- 
tical; ſometimes triumphant, and acknowleged 
the great bulwark of Orthodoxy. Launoy has 
written a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, and 
mentioned eight different revolutions in the for- 
tune and reputation of Ariſtotle's philofophy. To 

| paſs over the intermediate changes, I will juſt 
mention two, that make a fall and ridiculous 
contraſt, In the above-mentioned Council held 
at Paris about the year 1 209 f, the Biſhops there 
| cenſured his witings, without a ee 2208 


* Lib. de varia Ariſt. fortuna, Tom, IV, 
+ Polyhiſtor, Tom, II, f Launoius, ubi ſopra, © * 
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the peſtilent ſources of error and hereſy; con- 
demned them to the flames, and commanded. all 
perſons, on pain of excommunication, not to read, | 
tranſcribe, or keep any copies of them. They 
went farther, and delivered over t the ſecnlar 
arm no leſs than ten perſons; who were buried 
alive, for certain tenets, drawn, as thoſe learned 
prelates had heard, from the pernicious books in 
queſtion, Thoſe very books, in the ſixteenth 
century, were not only red with impunity, but 
every whengtavght with applauſe: and whoever 


diſputed their orthodoxy, I had almoſt faid their 


infallibility, was perſecuted as an infidel and miſ- 
creant. Of this the ſopbiſter Ramus is a memor- 
able inſtance. Certain anĩimadverſions of his, on 


the peripatetic philoſophy, occaſioned a general. 


commotion in the learned world, The univerſi- 
ty of Paris took the alarm hotly, and cried out a- 
gainſt this attempt as deſtructive of all good learn- 
Ing, and of fatal tendency to religion itſelf. The 
affair was brought before the parliament: and 
appeared of ſo much conſequence to Francis the 
Firſt *, that he would needs take it under his 
own immediate cognizance. The edict is ſtill 

extant, which declares Ramus inſolent, impudent, 


and Pl lyar, His book are thereby for Ever cog- 


Hundi, Tom. IV. p. 3206. 
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demned and aboliſhed “: and, what is a ſtrain of 


unexampled ſeverity, the miſerable Author is ſo- 


lemnly interdicted from tranſcribing, even ov 
regs his own compoſitions ! | 

We might from hence be led to imagine, that 
when the authority of an antient philoſopher was 
held fo facred, philoſophy itſelf muſt have been 
thoroughly underſtood, and cultivated with un- 
common ſucceſs. But the attachment of thoſe 
Doctors was to a name, not to truth, or valuable 
ſcience: and our Author very juſtly compares 
them to the Olympic Wreſtlers, who abſtained 


from neceſſary labors, that they might be fit for 


ſuch as were nor ſo +. Under their management, 


it was a philoſophy of words and notions, that 


ſeemed to exclude rhe ſtudy of nature; that in- 
ſtead of enquiring into the properties of bodies, 
into the laws of motion by which all effects are 
produced, was converſant only in logical definiti- 
ons, diſtinctions, and abſtractions, utterly bar- 
ren and unproductive of any advantage to man- 
kind. The great aim of theſe ſolemn triflers was 
rather to perplex a diſpute than to clear up any 
point of uſeful diſquiſition ; to triumph over an 
enemy, than to enlarge the knowlege, or better 
the morals of their followers. So that this cap- 


» May, zoth, An. 1543» 1 Bacon's Apothegms, 
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tious philoſophy was a real obſtacle to all advances 
in ſound learning, human and divine. After it 
had been adopted into the chriſtian theology, far 
from being of uſe to explain and aſcertain myſte- 
ries, it ſerved only to darken and render doubtful 
the moſt neceſſary truths; by the chicanery of 
argumentation with which it ſupplied each ſect, 
in defence of their peculiar and favorite illuſions. 
To ſo extravagant a height did they carry their 
idolatry of Ariſtotle, that ſome of them diſcovers. 
ed, in his writings, the doctriae of the Trinity 
that others publiſhed formal diſſertations to prove 


the certainty of his ſalvation, though a heathen : 


and that a patriarch of Venice is ſaid to have call- 
ed up the Devil expreſsly, in order to learn from 
him the meaning of a hard word in Ariſtotle's 
phyſics . But the crafty Demon, who perhaps 
did not underſtand it himſelf, anſwered in a voice 
ſo low and inarticulate, that the good prelate 
knew not a word he faid. This was the famous 
Hermolaus Barbaro. The Greek word, that oc- 
caſioned his taking ſo extraordinary a ſtep, is the 
Entelechia of the peripatetics, from whence the 
ſchoolmen raiſed their ſubſtantial forms: and 
which Leibnitz, towards the end of the laſt cen» 
tury, attempted to revive in his Theory of motion. 


® Bayle, art, Barbaro. 
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"Tax Reformation itſelf, that diffuſed a new 
light over Europe, that ſet men upon enquiring 
into errors and prepoſſeſſions of every kind, ſerv- 
ed only to confirm the dominion of this philoſo- 
phy: proteſtants as well as papiſts entrenching 
themſelves behind the authority of Ariſtotle, and 
. defending their ſeveral tenets by the weapons with 
which he furniſhed them. This unnatural alli. 
ance, of theology with the peripatetic doctrines, 
rendered his opinions not only venerable but ſa- 
cred : they were reckoned as the land- marks of 
faith and reaſon. both, which to pull vp or re- 
move, would be daring and impious. Innovati- 
ons in phildſophy, it was imagined, would gra- 
dually fap the very foundations of religion, and 
in the end lead to downright atheiſm, If that 


veil of awful obſcurity, which then covered the 


face of nature, ſhould be once drawn ; the raſh 
curiofity of mankind would lead them to account 
for all appearances in the viſible world, by ſecond 
cauſes, by the powers of matter and mechaniſm : 

and thus they might come inſenſibly to forget or 
neglect the great original cauſe of all. This kind 
of reaſoning convinced the multitude, over-awed 
_ the wiſer few, and effeRually put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of uſefal knowlege, 
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Suck, in general, were the difpoſitions of 
mankind when Sir Francis Bacon came into the 
world: whom we will not conſider as the found 
er of a new ſect, but as the great aſſertor of hu- 
man liberty againſt them all ; as one who reſcued 
reaſon and truth from the flavery in which they 
bad been held till then by each ſect alike. A 


plauſible hypotheſis, a ſhining theory, are more 


amuſing to the imagination, and a ſhorter way to 


fame, than the patient and humble method of . 


experimenting, of purſuing nature through all 
her labyrinths by fact and obſervation z no won- 
der, therefor, that a philoſophy, built on this 
principle, could not, at firſt, make any ſudden 
or general revolation in the learned world, But 
it's progreſs, like that of time, quiet, flow and 
ſure, has in the end been mighty and univerſal. 
He was not however the firſt among the moderns 
who ventured to diſſent from Ariſtotle, Ramus, 
Patricius, Bruno, Severinus, to name no more, 


had already attacked the authority of that tyrant 
in learning, who had long reigned as abſolutely 


over the opinions, as his reſtleſs pupil had of old 
affected to do over the perſons of men. But theſe 
writers invented little that was valuable themſelves, 


however juſtly they might reprehend many things 


in him, And as to the real improvements made 
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in ſome parts of natural knowlege, before our Au- 
thor appeared, by Gilbert, Harvey, Copernicus, 
Father Paul, and ſome few others, they are well 
known, and have been deſervedly celebrated. Yet 
there was ſtill wanting one great and comprehen- 
five plan, that might embrace the almoſt infinite 
varieties of ſcience, and guide our enquiries aright 
in all. This Sir Francis Bacon at firſt conceived, 
in it's utmoſt extent ; to his own laſting- honor, 
and' to the general utility of mankind, If we 
ſtand ſurprized at the happy imagination of ſuch 
a ſyſtem, our ſurprize redoubles upon ns when we 
reflect, that he invented and methodized this 
ſyſtem, perfected ſo much, and ſketched out ſo 
much more of it, amidſt the drudgery of buſineſs 
and the civil tumults of a court. Nature ſeems 
tq have intended him peculiarly for this province, 
by beſtowing on him with a liberal hand all the 
qualities requiſite; a fancy voluble and prompt 
to diſcover the ſimilitudes of things; a judgment 
ſteady and intent to note their ſubtleſt differences, 
a love of meditation and enquiry; a patience in 
doubting ; a ſlowneſs and diffidence in affirming ; 
a facility of retracting; a judicious anxiety to 
plan and diſpoſe. A mind of ſuch a caſt, that 
neither affected novelty, nor idolized antiquity» 
that was an enemy to all impoſture, muſt have 
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had a certain 'congeniality and natural rela- 
tion to truth . Theſe characters, which, with 
a noble confidence, he has applied to himſelf, 
are obvious and eminent in his Inſtauration of the 
Sciences: a work by him deſigned, not as a mo- 
nument to his own fame, but a perpetual legacy 
for the common benefit of others. He has divid- 


ed the whole of it into ſix capital parts: with a 


ſhort account of which we ſhall cloſe this i ii 
fect relation of his life and writings. 

1. THe firſt part of this Inſtauration propoſes 
a general ſurvey of human knowlege : and 
this he executed in that admirable treatiſe 


entitled, The Advancement of Learning “. As 


he intended to raiſe a new and laſting ſtructure 
of philoſophy, founded not in arbitrary opinions 
or ſpecious conjectures, but in truth and experi- 
ence; it was abſolutely neceſſary to his deſign, 
firſt to review accurately the ſtate of learning as 
it then ſtood, through all its provinces and divi- 
ſions. To do this effectually required, with an 
uncommon meaſure of knowlege, a diſcernment 
not only exquiſite but univerſal : the whole in- 


tellectual world was ſubjected to it's examination 


and cenſure. That he might not loſe himſelf on 
a ſubject ſo vaſt and of ſuch variety; he has, ac- 


De augmentis ſcientiarum. 
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cording to the three faculties of the ſoul, memo- 
ry, fancy, underſtanding, ranged the numerous 
train of arts under three great claſſes, hiſtory, 
poetry, philoſophy. Theſe may be conſidered 
as the principal trunks from which ſhoot forth, 
in prodigious diverſity,” the leſſer parts and 
branches of ſcience. Whatever is deficient, er- 
roneous, or ſtill wanting in each, he has pointed 
out at large; together with the propereſt means 
for amending the defects, for rectifying the er- 
rors, and for ſupplying the omiſſions in all. Upon 
the whole, he was not only well acquainted with 
every thing that had been diſcovered in books 
before his time, and able to pronounce critically 
on thoſe diſcoveries : he ſaw {till far ther, and at 
the end of this treatiſe has marked out, .in one 
general chart, the ſeveral tracts of ſcience that lay 
ſtill neglected or unknown. And to ſay truth, 
ſome of the moſt valuable improvements ſince 
made have grown out of the hints and notices ſcat- 
tered through this work : from which the mo- 
derns have ſelected, each according to his fancy, 
one or more plants to cultivate and bring to per- 
2. Tax deſign of the Novum Organon “, 
which ſtands as the fecond part to his Inſtauration, 
Novum Organon. 
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and may be reckoned the moſt conſiderable, was 
to raife and enlarge the powers of the mind, by 


a more uſeful application of it's reaſoning faculty 


to all the different objects that philoſophy conſi- 
ders. In this place, our Author offers to the 
world a new and better Logic; calculated not to 


ſupply arguments for controverſy, but arts for 


the uſe of mankind: not to triumph over an ene» 


my by the ſophiſtry of diſputation, but to ſubdue 


nature itſelf by experiment and enquiry. As it 
differs from the vulgar Logic in it's aim, it va- 


ries no leſs from that captious art in the form of 


demonſtrating : for it generally rejects ſylogiſm, 
as an inſtrument rather hurtful than ſerviceable, 
to the inveſtigation of nature, and uſes in it's 
ſtead a ſevere and genuine induction. Not the 


trivial method of the ſchools, that, proceeding on 


a ſimple and ſuperficial enumeration, pronounces 


at once from a few particulars, expoſed to the 


danger of contradiQory inſtances : but an induc- 
tion that examines ſcrupulouſly the experiment 
in queſtion, views it in all poſſible lights, rejects 


and excludes whatever does not neceſſarily belong 


to the ſubject; then, and not till then, conclud- 
ing from the affirmatives left. A croud of in- 
ſtances might be brought to ſhew how greatly 
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this method af enquiry has proſpered in the hands 
of the moderns; how fruitful it has been of new 
| diſcoveries, unknown and upimagined by antiqui- 
ty. But I will only mention one that may ſtand 
in place of many; the Optics of our immortal 
Newton: where, in a variety of experiments, he 
bas analyzed the nature and properties of light it- 
ſelf, the moſt ſubtile of all bodies, with an 
accuracy, a preciſion, that could hardly have been 
expected from examining the groſſeſt and moſt 
palpable. From whence, by the method of in- 
duction, he has raiſed the nobleſt theary — 
Age, or country can ſne p. 
3. Ir has been the fate of almoſt every con- 
ſiderable ſcheme for the good of mankind to be 
treated, at firſt, as viſionary, or impracticable, 
merely for beipg new. This our Author foreſaw, 
and attempted to obviate, in the third part of his 
Inſtauration *; by furniſhing materials himſelf 
towards a 8 and experimental hiſtory: a 
work which he thought ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
that without it the united endeavours of all man- 
kind, in all ages, would be inſufficient to rear and 
perfect the ſtructure of the ſciences. He was a- 
ware too, that even men of freer and more ex- 
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tenſive notions, who reliſhed his new Logic, 
might be deterred from reducing it to practice, 


by the difficulties they would meet with in ex- 
perimenting, according to the rules by him pre- 
ſcribed. He thetefor led the way to other enqui- 
rers, in his Sylva Sylvarum, or hiſtory of nature: 
which, however imperfect in many reſpects, ought 
to be looked upon as extenſive and valuable for 
that age, when the whole work was to be begun. 

This collection, which did not appear till after 
his death, has been generally conſidered. as de · 


tached from, and independent on his general plan: 


and: therefor his deſign, in making and recording 


theſe experiments, has not been duly attended to 


by the reader. They are a commoh repoſitory 


or ſtore-houſe of materials, not artanged for or- 


nament and ſhow; but throw looſely together 
for the ſervice of the philoſopher: who may from 
thence ſelect ſuch as fit his preſent piirpsſe;' and 
with them, by the aid of that Organ or Engine 
already deſcribed, build vp ſomè pal t of axloma· 
tical philoſophy, which is the crown and com- 
pletion of this ſyſtem. The phenomena of the 
univerſe he ranges under three principal diviſi 
ons *; the aprons of pe ak> the pro- 
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1 duction of all ſpecies according to the common 


Jaws of nature; that of . preter generations, or 
of births deviating from the ſtated rule; and, 


. 1 thirdly, the hiſtory of nature, as confined or af- 


- Gited, changed or tortured by the art of man: 

which laſt diſcloſes to us a new. face of things, 
and as it were another world of appearances. The 
uſe of ſuch a hiſtory. be reckons two · fold: either 
the knowlege of qualities in themſelves : or to 
ſerve for the firſt matter of a true and uſeful phi- 
loſophy. With this view only did our Author 
| make and gather together the miſcellaneous col- 
lection I am ſpeaking of. That many particular 
experiments have been doubtful or falſe, cannot 
be wondered. at: the whole was then a tract of 
ſcience uncultivated: and deſert. If ſeveral con- 


ſiderable men, treading in the path he ſtruck out 


for them, have gone farther and ſurveyed it more 
exactly than he did, yet to him is the honor of 
their diſcoveries in a manner due. It was Colum- 
bus alone who imagined there might be a new 
world: and who had the noble boldaeſs to go 
in ſearch of it, through an ocean unexplored 
and immenſe; He ſucceeded in the attempt; and 
led his followers into a ſpacions continent, rich 
and fruitful. If ſucceeding adventurers have pe- 
netrated farther than he into it's ſevera! regions, 
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marked out and diſtinguiſhed them with more 
accuracy; the reſult of theſe diſcoveries has leſs 


extended their fame than it has raiſed and rene | 


ed his. 


4. AFTER theſe preparations, nothing ſeems 


wanting but to enter at once on the laſt and moſt 
exalted kind of philoſophy =: *: but the Author 
judged, that, in an affair fo compllaned and im- 
portant, ſome other things ought to precede, 
partly for inſtruction, and partly for preſent uſe, 
He therefor interpoſed a fourth and fifth part : 
the former of which he named Scala Intellectus, 
or a ſeries of ſteps by which the underſtanding 
might regularly aſcend in it's philoſophical re- 
ſearches. For this purpoſe, he propoſed ex- 


amples oſ enquiry and inveſtigation, agreeable to 


his own method, in certain ſubjects; ſelecting 
ſuch. eſpecially as are of the moſt noble order, 
and moſt widely differing from one another; 
that inſtances of every fort might not be wanting. 

The fourth part then was to contain a particular 
application and illuſtration of the ſecond. In this 
light we chuſe,to conſider the ſix monthly hiſto» 
ries which he propoſed to write on ſix principal 
topics in natural knowlege: namely, of winds ; 
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of life and death; of rarefaftion and cbndenſati-· 
on; of the three chymical principles, ſalt, ful 
pur, mercury z of Bodies heavy and light ; 'of 


| _ ſympathy and antipathy. The firſt three, in the 


order I: have here placed them, be profectited at 
ſome length; and in a manner, "tHat ftiews with 
what à happy ſagatity he could apply his own 
rules to'the interpretation of nature. The won 
der is, that other enquirers, finde His time, have 
done ſo little towards perſecting the two firſt 
mentioned; things of ſo great concern to human 
ſociety, and to every individual. As to the three 
| ſt; we have only aſhort introduction to each: 
death having prevented him from writing any 
thing on the ſubjects rhemſelves. Suck is our 
condition here: Whoever is capable of planning 
uſeful and extenſive ſchemes dies always too 
foon _ mankind, even in the moſt SENS 
age. n sq tac Sfr E iet 1:76 
A. Op the fifth perb he bus left nothing bei 
the title and ſcheme *. It was indeed to be on 
y a temporary ſtructure, raiſed with ſuch mate- 
rials as he himſelf had either diſcovered, or tryed, 
er improved; not according to the due form of 
3 baduftion,: but by the ſame/cvjninion-uſe 
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of * ona that alen had nh 
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16, Tun ſixth and! a end e wad 
Infauratien, to which all che preceding are 
merely 1ybſervient t. a philoſophy: purely axio- 
matical and 'ſcientific;” lowing from that juſt, 


caſtigated, genuine manner of enquity; which 


the author firſt invented and applied. But this 
he deſpaired of being able to accompliſh : and 
the Learned of all countries from his days have 
been only labouring on ſome ſeparate or leſſer parts 
of this infinite edifice ; which, though impoſlible 
for mankind ever to complete, will for ever de- 
ſerve their united attention and endeavours to 
enlarge and improve it. 

SUcH, and fo unlimited were his views for the 
univerſal advancement of ſcience ; the noble aim 
to which he directed all his philoſophic labours. 
What Cæſar faid, in complement to Tully, may, 
with ſtri&t juſtice, be applied to him: that it 
was more glorious to have extended the limits of 
human wit, than to have enlarged the bounds of 
the Roman world. Sir Francis Bacon really did 
ſo: a truth acknowleged not only by the greateſt 
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private names in Europe, but by all the dbl 
ſocieties of it's moſt civilized nations. Franet, 

Italy, Germany, Britain, I may add even Ruſſia, 
have taken him for their leader, and ſubmitted 
to be governed by his inſtitutions. - The empire 
he has erected in the learned world is as univer- 
fal as the free uſe of reaſon : and One muſt wed 
nes till the Other is no more. 
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ADDISON, Mr. his character of lord Bacon, 


Page 99, 100 


ADrian, Pope, deſired by Charlemagne to pro- 


cure him perſons to teach his ſubjeRs the firſt 
principles of grammar and arithmetic, arts ut- 
terly unknown in his dominions, 102, 


 AGRICOLA, an obſervation of Tacitus concerning | 


that great man, 98. 


ALBERT, the Great, the firſt period of ha ſchool- 


men ending with him; and the I" com- 
mencing, 109. | 
AL cv1N, a public ſchool opened for him d in ven 
by orders of Charlemagne, to introduce the phi- 
loſophy of Britain into that kingdom, 102, 103. 
ALFRED, the Great, not a man in his kingdom 
could be found to teach him to read when a 
child, 103. 
A great encourager of learning and [earned 
men, 7b. 
Invites Grimbold from France to England, alga 
he made Chancellor of Oxford, ibid. 
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Als rpius, divides the hiſtory of the ſchoolmen 
into three periods, 108. 
ARTsTorTE, long acknowleged infallible in the 
ſchools, 4. 
His writings not well underſtood in the weſtern 
parts of Europe, till after the ſack of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks, 107. 
Thoſe who tranſlated his works unfit for the 
taſk, 111. i: 
Eight different revolutions in the fortune and 
reputation of his philoſophy, 112. 
[ Two of them mentioned, 112, 113. 
7 Some of his admirers among the ſchoolmen diſ- 
. covered, in his writings, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 115, 
, His philoſophy attacked by ſome learned mo- 
| derns, 117. 
AMA DA, the Spaniſh, defeated by the fleet of 2 5 
land, 13. 
ARRAN, Stuart, earl of, a favourite of Jarnes the 
firſt, in his youth, 30; | | 
His infamous character, ibid. 
ARUNDEL, earl of, a friend of lord Bacon, and in 
-- whoſe houſe, Bacon expired 95. 
B 
BACON, Sir Francis, his birth, $ 
Taken notice of by queen Elizabeth in his youth, ib, 


His remarkable anſwer to a queſtion of the queen, 4. 
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Bacon, finiſhes his education, and ſent to his. tra- 


vels at the age of ſixteen, 5. 

Sent over to England by Sir Amias 88 then 

ambaſſador in Erance, with a commiſſion to 
the queen, of which he acquitted bimſelf with 
applauſe, 7bid. 

After finiſhing his travels, he applies himſelf to 
the Rady of the law, 7. 

Named by queen Elizabeth her learned 1 | 
extraordinary, ibid. 

Gets the office of regiſter to the fne-chambey by 
the intereſt of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, 17. 

Patronized and eſteemed by the famous earl of 
Eſſex, 18. 

Often conſulted by the queen on the ſtate of her 
affairs, ibid. 

Receives from the bounty of the N of Eſſex, and 
out of his own private fortune, Twitenham- 

Park, and it's garden of Paradiſe, 21. 

Leave, afterwards, the intereſt of the earl, and 

- Joins with his moſt violent enemies, 21, 22, eic. 

Incurs univerſal cenſure for his conduct towards 
that nobleman, 22, 27. | 

Publiſhes an apology in his own defence, 27. 

The heads of it, ibid. 


Knighted by king James, 33. 


His picture and character of that prince, greatly 
characteriſtic. ibid. 
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Bucon, publiſhes at this time, The Progreſe and ad- 
; vancement of Learning, 33. 
þ An account of it. 33, 34 _ : 
'' | | Obtaihis the place of fölicitor general, 38. 
p A noted ſaying of his concerning monardHies, in 
: hr; ſpeech before the Judges on the naturaliza- 
= tion of Scotſmen, 41. 
0 Publiſhes another treatiſe, entitled, Of the Wife 
1 dcm of the Atttients, ibid. 
|; An account of it, 41, 42. | 

| Sixeceeds Hobert as attorney genertb, 42. 

A bad economiſt in his family, 43. 
Pays his court to Villiers the riſing favourite, n, 


His 866 that favourite, 348. 
Aſpires, ſecretly, to the high dignity of the 
chancellorſhip, 57. 
His condu to procure it, invidious, 58, 
Greatly favoured by the king at this time, and 
very popular in both houſes, 59. 
An inſtance of both, ibid. 
Upon the chancellor's reſignation, the ſeals were 
given to Bacon, with ae title of the lord keeps 
er, 59. 
His hint to the king about the Spaniſh match, 60. 
In danger of being ruined by Villiers, now duke 
of Buckingham, 62. | 
An account of that matter, 62—68. 
Created lord high chancellor of England, 69. 
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Bacon, afterwards, created baron of Verulam, which 
he exchanged for that of viſcount St. Alban, 
ibid. 
: de e this enn en tone mackt en- 
titled, Novum Organon, 70. 
3 It's character and great merit, 10—72. 


- 


Falls now into diſrepute with the public, and is 
ſhortly after ſtript of all his dignities, ined 
and impriſoned, 72, 84. 
A ſhort account of the ſprings and cauſes of that 
melancholy reverſion, ibid. 
Made the ſcape-goat of un in al that 
- © =) matters 82: i) 
'» The ſentence of his peers, 84. 
| The extravagance and corruption of his dome- 
ſtics, another great cauſe of his ruin, 84, 85. 
A remarkable ſaying of his to them, 85, note. 
After a ſhort confinement, the king reſtores him 
to his liberty, and forgave him his fine, 101d. 
Afterwards gave him a full and entire pardon of 
the whole ſentence, 86, 
Withdraws from the public Ration to retirement 
and ſtudy, 87. 
4 Publiſhes at the defire of king James, The hiſtory 
of Henry Vl 88 | 
The character of that work, 88, 90. | N 
Remarks on bis moral eſſays, and their n | | 
90, 91. 
2 works in geaeral, 91 92. 
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Bacon, his ſuppoſed poverty —_— into, 92—94. 


His death, 95. 
Owing to what, bid. 
Some anecdotes concerning him, 96, 97, 98. 
A deſcription of his perſon, 98. 
His great talents, merit, and charaQer; 98—1 oo, 
107 —117. 
A ſhort ſketch of his works and philoſophy, I19 
—128. 
Bacon, Fryer, ſingular for his univerſal knowlege, 
in the ignorant age he lived in, 110. 
An account of his diſcoveries, 111. 
Oppreſſed in his life-time, and calumniated after 
his death by the ignorant monks of that age, ib. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, father of lord Bacon, and 
lord keeper of the ſeals, 2. 
His character, ibid. | 
His death, and the cauſe of i it, 67. 
A memorable ſaying of his to queen Elizabeth 
when ſhe paid him a viſit, 15 | 
Remarkable for his moderation in all n ibid. 
BARBARO, Hemolaus, his ney with a WN of 
Venice, 115. 
BaRxEVEL T, Penſionary, ſent over to England by 
the ſtates to tranſact the buſineſs of the cauti- 
onary towns, 62. | 
His great addreſs in that affair, 4314. | 
Gets them delivered np for leſs than three milli- 
ons of florins, in leu of eight millions that 


they had engaged to pay Elizabeth, ibid, 
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BeDroRD, earl of, out of hatred .to the earl of 
Somerſet, dreſſed out young Villiers at a comedy 
in order to captivate king James, 46 

BizoNn, Marſhal de, his remark on Eſſex's deport- 
ment at his death, 26. | 

Bo vLE, the honourable Robert, an illuſtrious fol- 
lower and diſciple of lord Bacon, 98. 

BRITAIV, fo totally immerſed in ignorance in the 
ninth century, that not a man could be found 
to inſtruct king Alfred, when a child, in the firſt 
elements of reading, 13. | 

BRUNO, one of the firſt, after the ſchoolmen, who 
had the courage to attack Ariſtotle,” 117. 

BucKINGHAM, Villiers, duke of. See Villiers. 

BURLEIGH, lord treaſurer, the firſt name of his 

age for his conſummate abilities as a ſtateſ⸗ 
man, 15. | | 
His character, 16. | 
Procures for Bacon the office of regiſter to the 
ſtar chamber, 17. 


Bu$HEL, cited concerning the earl of Eſſex's bounty 


to Bacon, 21. 
C 
C AD IZ, expedition to, 20. 


CaARESsAR, his ſaying in complement of Tully, 127 


Car, Robert, king James' favourite, 43. 
A ſhort account of him, 43, 44 See Somerſet, 
CecyLs, father and ſon; queen Elizabeth's court 


divided into two factions; theſe at the head of 
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one party, and the earl of Eſſet at the head of 
the other, 1 8. | 

| Ceci, Sir Robert, made ſcrerary of tt by queen 
Elizabeth, 36. 

Envious of Bacon, and diſappoints him of the 
office of ſolicitor general, 451d, | 

A mortal enemy of the earl of Eſſex, 26, 23. 

Made earl of Saliſbury by king James, 35. 

His death and character, 42, 

CHALLoONns, council of, a remarkable edict of it, 102. 

CHARLES, prince; the king's propoſal of his mar- 

riage with the Infanta of Spain, moſt unpopular 

to the whole kingdom, and had a ral influence 

on His conduct ever after, 60. 

Ct, their monſtrous ignoratice and depravity 

in the ninth century and aſterwurds, 104. 

Cx x Rv, chriſtian, their ſtrange inconſiſtency with 
regard to the works of Ariſtotle, ſometimes pre- 
ſeribing them as heretical, at other times acknow- 
leging them the great bulwark of orthodoxy, 119. 

Ci E RO, Engliſh; many of them flatter king James 
in his pernicions notions of abſolute power and 
authority above the controul of laws, 73, 74. 

CrERk, Monſ. le; his honeſt animadverſion on the 
conduct of king James with 1 to 10 Ba- 
con, 92. 

| coin, the; much embaſed by Henry VIII. and 
queen Mary, 13. 

Reſtored to it's ſtandard by Elizabeth, ibid. 
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cor H, the noble boldnefs he diſcoveret in 

ſearch of a new world, 124. 

Coxz, Sir Edward, attorney general, treats the | 
earl of Eſſex at his trial, with great PRI 
and ſcurrility, 25. 

Envious of the parts of Bacon, 35 

The greateſt lawyer of his age, ibid. 

His character at large, 36, 37. 

Raifed to the dignity of chief. juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas, and afterwayds of the king's 
bench, 37. 

No friend to arbitrary will and pleafure, 6. * 

5 For which he was diſgraced, and removed from 
His place of lord chief juſtice, 150d. | 

His noble behaviour in Peacham's affair, 63, 64. 

And in the biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry 8, 
64—66. 

Could not bear ſolitude; and meanly pays his 

- court to Buckingham, the favourite, 66. 

Commons, houſe of; their great regard to lord 
Bacon, 59. 

Vote conſiderable ſupplies to the king for reco- 
vering the Palatinate, 76, 77. 

Complain to the houfe of peers againſt the lord 
Chancellor for bribery and corruption, 81. 

ComeTon, lady, greatly incenſed againſt Bacon 
for his conduct with reſpect to the marriage of 

lord Coke's daughter to Sir John Villiers, 67. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, preceptor to Edward VI. 2. 
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Cooke, his daughter married to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
and mother of lord Bacon, 3. 
COPERNICUS, a great improver of natural philo - 
ſophy, 118. | 
D 

D'EFFIAT, his remarkable ſaying to lord Bacon, 
when ſick, 97. 

DENMARK, princeſs of, married to king James, 31, 
Dux Scotus, the head of the Realiſts, and their 

moſt able champion, 109. 

DvranD, the ſecond age of the ſchoolmen ended 
in him, 109, 

DvrTcn, the, take advantage of king James' weak- 
neſs in the affair of the cautionary towns, which 
they get delivered up to them for a a trifle, 61, 62. 

E | 

EG ER TON, chancellor, 38. 

Solicited by Bacon for preferment, ibid. 

His character, both as a private gentleman and 
a judge, 57. 

Reſigns the ſeals, 59, x 

RO r the ancient ; their "EY regulating 
the characters of their dead, 1. 

EL1ZABETH, queen, took great delight in Bacon, 

when a youth, 3, 

Names him her learned council extraordinary, 7. 
Her character, policy, and economy, 10—13. 
Her conduct with reſpect to the other ſtates of 

Europe, 12. 
Reverenced and awed on che continent, 14. 
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Elizabeth, her reign happy and glorious, 16, 29. 


An account of her conduct towards the earl of 
Eſſex, 22, etc. 
Her death, 29. 


Es884ys, moral, of lord Bacon; their OL” 


and merit, 90, 91, 


Es8Ex, earl of, patronizes Bacon, 18. 


At the head of the court faction againſt the Ce- 
cils, ibid, 

His character, 18, 19. 

Behaves with gallantry in the expedition to Ca- 
diz, 20, 

Supplanted in the king's favour by the ſurmiſes 
of Sir Robert Cecil, his mortal enemy, 19 20, 

His bounty and generoſity to Bacon, 21. 

His imprudent behaviour to the queen, 222, 223, 

Sent over lieutenant governor of Ireland, 23. 

Returns to England againſt the queen's expreſs 
orders, betrayed in this precipitate ſtep, by 
the artifice of Cecil. ibid. 

Is diſgraced and impriſoned, 24. 

Pardoned and liberated, 1d. 

Attempts afterwards to ſeize the queen's perſon, 25. 

For which he is taken and impriſoned, 23, 24. 

His death murmured againſt by the whole nati- 
on, 26. 

F 
FATHERS of the church, thirty ſeven of them 
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who ſtigmatized Ariſtatle, and endeavoured to 
reprobate his doctrines, 11 2. 

FRANCE, turn with civil wars in the age ol queen 
Elizabeth, 16. 

GERMANY, ſubmits to the inſtitutions and phi- 
loſophy of Bacon, 128. 


GUNDAMORE, the famous Spaniſh ambaſſador ; 
gains, by his buffooneries, an r aſcenden- 


cy over king James, 61. 


H 
HACKET, biſhop, his obſervation on Bucking- 
ham's adminiſtration, 63. , 


Hxxxv VII. of England, his character, 89. 
HE NRT VIII. embaſes the coin of England, 13. 
HARRY IV. of France, dreads the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland in the perſon of an able ſove- 
reign, 32. 
aner, prince, ſolicits the king to reſtore Sir 
Walter Raleigh's lands to his lady and child- 
ron, 6 
His death, and amiable qualities, 5 "MY | 
H1sTory of Henry VII. by Bacon; the character 
of that performance, 88, 89. 
HoBERT, ſucceeded in the office of a gee 
neral by Bacon, 42. 
HoLLanD, torn by ſoreign wars in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, 16 
Supported by that princeſs, 12, 


* 1 2 I 


JAMES I. of England, e 29. 


A ſhort account of him before he came to the 
throne of Great Britain, 2932. 

The weakneſs of his reign, 39. red 
Flattered by many of the clergy with a power 
and authority above the laws, 10. 
Abandons himſelf to Car, as his ſole favourite, 43, 
Whom he inſtructs in the 2 of gram- 
mar, ibid; n . 
Creates him 5 5 beſtows Sir 

Walter Raleigh's lands on him, 44. - 
His affections changed from him to young Vil- 
liers, who was dreſſed out to him at the play - 
Houſe, 45> 56, 9. ral 
His ſuſpicious behaviour in the affair — 
and Sir Thomas Overbury, 49—54. 


- Pardons Somerſet, after he was condemned by 


his peers, with a penſion. of four thouſand 
pounds a year during his life, 49, 54% © 


Cajoled by Gundamore, he ſacrifices Sir Walter 


Raleigh, the laſt terror.of Spain, to my re- 
ſentment of that nation, 61. 


| Duped alſo by the Dutch in the affair of theta 


tionary towns, 61, 62. mende 


His weakneſs as a politician, and his r 125 73. 


Is obliged to ſummon a nn. for nn 
76, 77. 

in order to * che two houſes, and to ſcreen 
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Buckingham, he abandons the lord nenden 
to their reſentment, Bo, etc. 

Reſtores Bacon to his liberty e unt and 
confinement in the tower, 85. 

1 his fine, and granted him a full pardon 
of his ſentence, 85, 86. 

nis death and inglorious reign, 94. 


4 0HN,:X,. pope, an avowed gallant of the infamous 


Theodora, by whoſe intereſt he obtains the tre · 
ple crown, 106. 

IRENE, empreſs, calls a council for the i 
on of diſcipline, in which it was enacted, that no 
prelate ſhould thenceforth convert his epiſcopal 

palace, into a public inn, 105. 

ITALY, ſubmits to the Logs and philoſophy 

of lord Bacon, 128. 
| "08, | 

LANFRAC, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the firſt 

period of the ſchoolmen began with him. 


LEARNING, Te Progreſs and Advancement of, 


one of the firſt and great works of lord Bacon, 33» 
It's great merit, 34. | 
LzarNinG, totally at from Britain in 
the ninth century, etc. 102, 103. 
La xox, earl of one of the favourites of king James 
in his youth, 30. 
L1TCHFIELD and Coventry, the biſhop of; an 
account of his cauſe, 64. 


Locks, Mr. one of the followers of lord Bacon, 90. 


I, 
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LoRRAIN, houſe of, po an eee in Eliza- 
beth's reign, 32. 
Zn, 3 . : 
MARY; of England, the cruelty of her admini- 
ſtration, 10, 11. 
Michl, an infamous tool of Buckingham 3, 77. 
An account of him, 78. 
Momyz$$0N, another tool, his character, 97, 78. 
Monk, Sir George, lieutenant of the tower, in- 
forms the king of what Somerſet had ſaid, be- 
fore his trial. 53. 54. | 
Deſired by the king to ſmooth the earl, and bring 
him into temper and ſubmiſſion, ibid. „„ 
MonTmorEncy, Conſtable de, well nigh duped 
by Wotton, 31. 
N 
NEW TON, Sir Iſaac, fn of lord 
Bacon, 98. | 
NoMINALISTS, A principal ſect of the ſchool 
men, 109. 9 
No vun Organon, one of lord Bacons principal 
works, 70. | 
It's character and merit, 40, 71, 121, -- 
O 
0 CCAM, the head of the Nominaliſts among the 
ſchoolmen, 109. | 
The perpetual aol of Dun Scams, ibid. 


OLYMPIC Wreſtlers the ſchoolmens attach · 
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ment to a name rather than. to truth, compared 
by lord Bacon to the Olympic Wreſtlers, who ab- 
ſtained from neceſſary labours, that they might 

be fit for ſuch as were not ſo, 114. 


| Ognunn, cited, 23. 
OvzeRrBURY, Sir Thomas, poiſoned. by the coun» 


arg fe re ee 45: 4% 
Pp 


PALATINATE; the great zeab of the nation to 


have it recovered, 76, 
P4R1s, council at, about the year 1209, wid 


ten perſons to be buried alive, for ſome tenets ex- 
tracted from the works of Ariſtotle, 113. 

PART 8, univerſity: of, cenſure Ramus for attacking; 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 113. 


Parxlcius, attacks the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 1 17. 


PAWIU ET, Sir Amias, ambaſſador in France, ſends 
over young Bacon to queen Elizabeth with a com- 
miſſion that required ſecrecy and diſpatch, 5. 

PEACHAMm, purſued by orders from the king for 
fome expreſſions in a ſermon GG the mini- 


try, 63. 


PEMBROKE, earl of, dreſſes out youug Villiers at 


A a PAY in onde to catch the eye of king James, 
46 


pull ir, of Spain, FOR: queen Elizabeth from po- 
licy, 1 
A cool and determined tyrant, ibid. 


PH1L1es, Sir Robert, reports to the Houſe of Com- | 
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mons ſome complaints againſt chancellor Bacon 
for bribery and corruption, 81, 

Pr Ar SER, Dr. deſired by Bacon to tranſlate his 
Pregreſs and Advancement of n into La- 
eee in it, ibid. 

| R 

RALEIGH, Sir Walter, robbed of his gag by 

king James, to beſtow them on Car, earl of 
Somerſet, 44. 

Falls a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the court of 
Spain, 61. | 

Ra Mus, attacks the ohiloſophy of Ariſtotle, 11 25 17 
For which his books were condemned and abo- 

liſhed, and he himſelf ſolemnly inverted 

from reading of them, 114. 

REAL1STS, a principal ſect among the ſchool- 
men, 109. | 

REFORMATION, the, made little alteration or 
change in the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 116, 

RErCELIinUs, one of the fathers of the ſchoolmen, 

and head of the Nominaliſts, ibid, 

Ros s 14, ſubmits to the inſtitutions and philoſophy 
of Bacon, 128. ; 

8 
8A LISBURY, Cecil, earl of, 38. 
His character, 42. See Cecil. 
SCHOOLMEN, a ſhort account of their riſe, 108. ete. 


ru. 
SCOTLAND, torn with continual diviſions in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, 16. 
The diviſions there fomented by that queen out 
of policy, for her own ſafety, 12. 
' Exe of Rome, the moſt licentious of all 1 
cChurches, 166. 
SERGIUS, Pape, 106. 
SevzRINUS, attacks the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, I TA 
SOMERSET, earl of, an accomplice in poifoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury, 49. 
| Tried and condemned, ibid, 
Pardoned by the king, ibid. 
His behaviour to the king before his trial, 1 
lar and myſterious, 50. 
An account of that affair, 0 — 55. See Car. 
SPAIN, bleeding by the wounds of foreign and do- 
meſtic wars in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 16. 
SPANISH match, diſliked by the whole nation, 60. 
THEO DORA, obtains the pontificate for one of 
her gallants, who aſſumes the name of John X. 
Taixirv, doctrine of, diſcovered by ſome of the 
ſchoolmen in the writings of Ariſtotle, 11 5 
boy v | 
VILLIERS, George ; an account of his introduc 
tion to court, and his riſe, 46. 47> £ 
Created duke of Buckingham, 5 5 | 
His character, 56. 
Both the king's favourite and prime miniſter, 60, 


* 
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The inſolence of his Ines e 625 63, 68, 
69. 75. 
Screened and protected by the king againl the 
attacks of the Commons, 80, 83. 

VIiLLIERS, Sir Edward, half brother to the fa- 
vourite; concerned in the monopolies and op- 
prefiive patents, with Mompeſſon and Michel, 
77, 78. f 

VIL LIE RS, Sir John, marries the — of lord 

chief juſtice Coke, 66, 67. 

VoLTAIRE, his obſervation on lord Bacon s mo- 
ral eſſays, 91. | 

9 | wW 

WALSINGHAM, Sir Francis, one of queen E- 

lizabeth's miniſters, 15, 
His merit and character, ibid. 

WELDoON, Sir Anthony, cited, 53. 

WxrrTGiFT, Dr. young Bacon a pupil of his 
when at the univerſity of Cambridge, 4. | 

W1LL1ans, dean of Weſtminſter ; his ſalutary ad- 
vice to the king, 79. 

Winwoop, ſecretary, employed by lord chief j ju- 
ſtice Coke, to make up the marriage betwixt 
his daughter and Sir John Villiers, 66. 

W1sDOM of the Ancients, a work of Bacon's, 4%, 
An account of it, 41, 42. 

Worrox, Mr. ſent by Elizabeth to ſound the king 

of Scots, and to divert him from the marriage 
with the princeſs of Denmark, 31. 


A, 
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His character and addreſs, 31, 3a, 
Gaps an abſolute aſcendency over the * tis. 
N 1 8 RF 
YELVERTON, Sir Henry, his gratitude to 3 
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My Lord Bacon's Writings. 


v 0161: 
NSTAURATIO magna. page 1 
Praefatio. Ns 1 
Diſtributio operis. 12 


De dignitate et augmentis ſcientiarum libri XI. 21 
Partitiones ſcientiarum et argumenta ſingulorum 


capitum. | | 23 
Novum organum ſeientiarum. 269 
Praefatio. Ins: 


Aphoriſmi de interpretatione nature, et regno ho- 
minis. | 274 


De interpretatione nature, liber ſecundus. 313 


AF EENDIYS 


Containing ſeveral pieces of lord Bacon not printed 
in the laſt edition in four volumes in folio : and 
now publiſhed from the original manuſcripts in 
the library of the right honourable the earl of 
Oxford. Append. | I 
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of che true greatneſs of the kingdom of Britain, to 
king James, page 1 
Notes of a ſpeech concerning a war with Spain, 12 
A book of ſpeeches in parliament, or otherwiſe de- 
livered by Sir Fraccs Bacon eint ſolieitor- 


general. 16 
Mr. Bacon's diſcourſe in the praiſe of his ſove- 
reign. ibid. 
The proceedings of che 2 of we” 26 
Of the ſtate of Europe. | 35 
State - pieces in the reign of king James. 46 

A proclamation drawn for his majeſty's firſt coming 
. ibid. 
A dranght of a proclamation touching his majeſty's 
ſtyle, 2 Jacobi. | 48 

A certificate or return of the commiſſioners of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 51 
An argument of sir Francis Bacon, in the lower 
houſe of parliament. . 53 


A certificate to his majeſty, touching the projects 
of Sir Stephen Proctor, relating to the penal 
laws. + 58 

A certificate to the lords of the council, upon infor- 
mation given, touching the ſcarcity of ſilver at 
the mint, in reference to the two chancellors, and 
king's ſollicitor. 63 

A frame of declaration of the maſter of the wards, 
at his firſt ſitting, | a 66 


— 1 , ,,,, 


* 
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Directions for the maſter of the wards to obſerve, 
for his W $ better ſervice and the general 
good. P. 67 

Philoſophical pieces of lord Bacon, 69 

Mr. Bacon in praiſe of knowlege, ibid. 

Valerius Terminus of the interpretation of nature, 
with the annotations of Hermes Stella, 


Tenpben partus maſculus, ſive de n RR 
naturæ lib. 3. 95 


Filum labyrinthi, five formula inquiſitionis. 96 
Sequela chartarum, five inquiſitio * de calore 


et frigore. 101 
Redargutio philoſophorum. —— on 
Mr. Francis Bacon of the colours of good and evil; 
to the lord Mountjoye. I24 

v o I. u. 


PAR AS CE VE ad hiſtoriam naturalem et experi- 
mentalem: five deſcriptio hiſtoriæ naturalis et 
experimentalis qualis ſufficiat et ſit in ordine ad 
baſin et fundamenta philoſophiæ veræ. 5 
Aphoriſmi de conficienda hiſtoria prima. 3 
Catalogus hiſtoriarum particularium. 


9 
Fragmentum libri Verulamiani, cui titulus abece- 


darium naturz, - I4 


Hiſtoriz naturalis ad condendam philoſophiam | 


te, 


16 
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Tituli hiſtoriarum et inquiſitionum in primos ſex 


menſes deſtinatarum. 


p. 21 


Hiſtoria naturalis et experimentalis ad condendam 
philoſophiam: ſive phænomenon univerſi; quæ 


eſt inſtaurationis magnæ pars tertia. 
Norma hiſtoriz præſentis. 
Hiſtoria ventorum. Aditus, five prefatio. 


Topica particularia: five articuli inquiſitionis 


ventis. | 
Hiſtoria, Nomina ventorum. 
Venti liberi. 
Venti generales. 
venti ſtati. 
Venti aſſeclx. 
Qualitates et poteſtates ventorum. 
Origines locales ventorum. 
Accidentales generationes ventorum. 
Venti extraordinarii et flatus repentini. 


Confacientia ad ventos, originales ſcilicet, 


Limites ventorum. 

Succeſſiones ventorum. 

Motus ventorum. 

Motus ventorum in velis navium. 
Obſervationes wajores. : 
Motus ventorum in aliis machinis humanis, 
Prognoſtica ventorum, 

Imitamenta ventorum. 

Obſervatio major. 

Canones mobiles de ventis. 


- 


21 


23 
25 


Loxzy BACON's Warrtixes. 155 
Charta humana, five optativa cum proximis, circa 


 ventos. p. 65 
Hiſtoria denſi et rari; necnon coitionis et expanſi- 
onis materiz per ſpatia, "et 67 
Modus experimenti circa tabulam ſupraſcriptaa 71 
Hiſtoria gravis et levis. 106 
Hiſtoria ſympathiæ et antipathiz rerum. 107 
Hiſtoria ſulphuris, mercurii et ſalis. 1b. 


Franciſci baronis de Verulamio, vice- comitis Sancti 
Albani, hiſtoria vitæ et mortis: ſive titulus ſextus 
in hiſtoria naturali et experimentali ad conden- 


dam philoſophiam. 109 
Hiſtoria vitæ et mortis. | 110 
Topica particularia: five articuli inquiſitionis de 

vita et morte, +BY 
Natura durabilis, 114 
Obſervationes majores, 115 
Obſervatio major. | 116 
Deſiccatio, deſiccationis prohibitio, et deſiccati in- 

teneratio. 117 
Obſervationes majores. | 120 
Longzvitas et brevitas vitæ in animalibus. 121 
Obſervationes majores. 123 
Alimentatio, via alimentandi, 127 
Longævitas et brevitas vitæ in homine, 128 
Medicinæ ad longævitatem. Ad artic. X. 141 
Intentiones. Ad artic. XII. XIII. XIV. 142 
Operatio ſuper ſpiritus, ut maneant juveniles, et 

revireſcant. I. | | I45 
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Operatio ſuper excluſionem acris, II. p. 154 
+ Operatio ſuper ſanguinem et calorem Mo 
tem. III. 
Operatio ſuper ſuccos corporis. IV. | 160 
* ſuper viſcera ad extruſionem alimenti. V. 
162 
Operatio ſuper partes exteriores ad attractionem 
alimenti, VI. 166 
Operatio ſuper alimentum pin ad e 
ejuſdem. VII. 168 
Operatio ſuper actum ultimum aſlimilationis com- 
mentatio. VIII. 170 
Operatio ſuper intenerationem eus quod arefieri 
cœpit, five malaciſſatio corporis. IX. 171 
Operatio ſuper expurgationem ſucci veteris et reſti · 
tutionem ſucci novi, ſive renovationem per vi- 


50. . | I73 
Atriola mortis. Ad artic. XV. 175 
Diſcrimina nn et ſenectutis. Ad artic. XVI. 
179 
Canones mobiles de duratione vitæ, et forma mor- 
tis. 181 


Hiſtoria et inquiſitio prima de ſono et auditu, et de 
forma ſoni, et latente proceſſu ſoni : five ſylva 


ſoni et auditus, | 189 
Articuli quæſtionem circa mineralia. 203 
Inquiſitio de magnete. 208 
Franciſcus Baconus lectori. 217 


Filum labyrinthi, ſive inquiſitio legitima de motu. 
| 218 


| Lord BACON's Wairixds. 157 
Cogitationes de natura rerum. De ſectione cor- 


porum, continuo et vacuo, P. 222 
De fluxu et reflexu maris. ; 1501227102268 
Indicia vera de interpretatione nature, 243 
Deſcriptio globi intellectualis. 40 288 
Thema cœli. 312 


De principiis atque originibus ſecundum fabulas Cu- 
pidinis et Cœli: five Parmenidis et T eleſii, et præ 
cipue Demoeriti philoſophia, tractata in fabula. 319 

Scala intellectus, ſive filum labyrinthi. Quæ eſt 


inſtaurationis magnæ pars IV. 79 18 
Prodromus, five anticipationes philoſophiz ſecundæ. 
Inſtaurationis magnæ pars V. 344 


De ſapientia veterum liber ad inclytam academiam 
Cantabrigienſem. Illuſtriſſimo viro comiti Sariſ- 
burienſi, ſummo theſaurario Angliæ, et cancella- 


rio academiæ Cantabrigienſis. 346 

. Alme matri, inclytæ academiæ Cantabrigienſi. 347 
Præfatio. a eee 
De ſapientia veterum. 380 
Imago civilis Julii Cæſaris. 386 
Imago civilis Augulti Cæſaris. 388 
In felicem memoriam Elizabethæ Angliæ reginæ, 389 
Meditationes ſacræ. 396 
De miraculis Servatoris, ibid. 
De columbina innocentia et ſerp̃entina prudentia. 397 
De exaltatione charitatis. 398 
De menſura curarum. „ 


De ſpe terreſtri. | 399 
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De hypocritis. EIS , p. 400 
De impoſtoribus. 7 Sus, © 
De generibus impoſturæ. x5 401 
De atheiſmo. | —_—_ 7 
De hæreſibus. | | 402 
De eccleſia et ſcripturis. | 403 
I. Epiſtola ad Fulgentium. Xa ibid. 


II. Reſcriptum procuratoris regis primarii, ad a- 
cademiam Cantabrigienſem, quando in ſanctius 
regis concilium cooptatus fuit. 404 

II. Franciſcus Baro de Verulamio, vice comes Sancti 

Albani, almæ matri inclytæ academiæ Cantabri- 


gienſi, ſalutem. | _ 
IV, Inclytz academiz Oxonienſi 8. Ihbid. 
v. Reſcriptum academiæ Oxonienſis Franciſco Ba- 
„ e e. 


VI. Franciſcus baro de Verulamio, vicecomes Sancti 
Albani percelebri collegio ſanctæ et individuæ Tri- 
nitatis in Cantabrigia, ſalutem. 406 

VII. Almæ matri academiæ Cantabrigienſi. ibid. 

The firſt book oſ Francis Bacon, of the proficience 
and advancement of learning, divine and hu- 
man. | 413 

The ſecond book. - 450 

The laſt will of Sir Francis Bacon viſcount St. Al- 
os e ee 
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NATURAL hiſtory, cent. I. Experiments in con- 
ſort, touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bo- 
dies one through other ; which they call per- 
colation. 8 | 8 1 

Cent II. Experiments 1 in conſort touching 

W 29 

Cent III. Experiments in conſort touch · 
ing / the motion of ſounds. 47 

— cent IV. Experiments in conſort touch- 
ing the clarification of liquors, and the accelerat- 
MS thereof. 1 65 

Cent. V. Experiments i in conſort touch- 
ing the acceleration of germination, 86 

ent. VI. Experiments in conſort touch- 

ing curioſities about fruits and plants, 103 

— — Cent. VII. Experiments in conſort touch- 

ing differences between plants and animated 


bodies, 120 
— Cent VIII. 5 ſolitary touching 
veins of medicinal earth. | 241 


— —— Cent IX, Experiment ſolitary touching 
perception in bodies inſenſible, tending to natu- 
ral divination or ſubtile trials. ine 

ent. X. Experiments in conſort touch - 
ing the tranſmiſſion and influx of immateriate 
virtues, and the force of imagination, 189 
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Phyſiological remains. Inquiſitions touching the 


/ 


compounding of metals, p· 210 
Articles of queſtions touching minerals. Lord Ba- 
con's queſtions with Dr, Meverel's ſolutions; con- 
cerning the compounding, incorporating, or u- 
nion of metals or minerals: which ſubject is the 
firſt letter of his lordſhip's alphabet. 2214 


Dr. Meverel's anfwers to the foregoing queſtions. 215 


Articles of enquiry concerning minerals. The ſe - 
cond letter of the crois-row, touching the ſepa- 
ration of metals and minerals. 217 


Dr; Meveral's anſwer to the foregoing queſtions. 219 


Enquiries concerning metals and minerals. The 
fourth letter to the croſs · row, touching reſtitu- 
tion, | 22r 
Dr, Meverel's rr £ .. #bid, 

Lord Verulam's inquiſition touching the verſions, 
tran! mutations, Sc ER and affections of 


bodies. 227 
Certain experiments made by the lord. Bacon about 
7 weight 1 in air and water, | 223 


Certain ſudden thoughts of the lord Bacon's, ſet- 


down by him under the title of experiments for 
profit. 224 
Certain experiments of the lord Bacon's about the 
commixture of liquors only, not ſolids; without 
heat or agitation, but only by ſimple compoſi- 
tion and ſettling. | 225 
A catalogue of bodies attractive and not attractive, 


% 
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together with experimental obſervations about at 


traction. LY p. 226 
Medical remains, 228 
Medical receipts of the lord Bacon, 233 
New Atalantis, a work unfiniſhed. 235 
Magnalia nature, præcipue _ uſus humanos. 

259 
A colleQtion of apothegms new and old. 261 


Ornamenta rationalia: or elegant ſentences, ſome 
made, others collected by the lord Bacon. 292 
A collection of ſentences out of the writings of lord 
Bacon. | 294 
Effays civil and moral. 301 
A fragment of the colours of good and evil. 484 
A table of the colours or appearances of good and 


evil, and their degrees. 385 
Hiftory of the reign of king Henry VII. 398 
Hiſtory of the reign of king Henry VIII. 507 


The beginning of the hiſtory of Great Britain, 509 
Miſcellany works of the right honourable Francis 
lord Verulam ; publiſhed: by William Rawley, 


D. D. An. 1629. 112 
Conſiderations touching a war with Spain. In- 

ſcribed to prince Charles, An. 1624. 513 
An advertiſement touching a holy war. Written 

in the year 1622. 334 


Appendix. An account of the lately erected ſer- 
vice called, the office of compoſition for aliena - 
tions. | 549 
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Advice to Sir George Villiers, afterwards duke of 
Buckingham. | p. 564 


V O L, IV, 


A PROPOSITION to his 88 bm: Sir "Ie 
cis Bacon knt, his majeſty's attorney-general, 
and one of his privy-council ; touching the com- 
piling and amendment of the laws of England, 1 
The elements of the common laws of England. 
Containing I. A collection of ſome principal rules 
and maxims of the common law, with their lati- 
tude and extent. II. The uſe of the common 
law for preſervation of our perſons, goods and 
good names; according to the laws and cuſtoms 


of this land. 12 
The maxims of the law. | 18 
The uſe of the law. ä 56 
A preparation toward the union of the aw of Eng- 

land and Scotland. 3 84 
The office of conſtables, original * uſe of courts- 

leet, ſheriffs turn, etc. Ts 


The argoments in law of Sir Francis Bacon knt. 
the king's ſolicitor general, in certain great and 
difficult caſes, | 101 

caſe of impeachment of waſte, argued before all 
the judges in the VOIR -; 102 

The argument in Lowe's caſe of tenures, in the 


king's bench, 111 


— TY we pus 


Loxzy BACO N's Walrixes. | 163 
The caſe of revocation of uſes, in the king's bench, 


p. 121 
The juriſdiion of the marches, _— 


A draught of an act againſt an uſurious ſhift of 


gain, in delivering commodities inſtead of money, 
etc, 145 
Ordinances made by the lord chancellor Bacon, for 
the better and more regular adminiſtration of 


juſtice in the chancery; to be daily obſerved, 


ſaving the prerogatives of the court, _ 146 
The learned reading of Mr, Francis Bacon upon 
the ſtatute of uſes, 156 


| The argument of Sir Francis Bacon knt, his ma- 


jeſty's ſolicitor general, in caſe of the poſt nati 


of Scotland, in the exchequer-chamber; before 


the lord chancellor and all the judges of Eng- 


land. 185 
A brief diſcourſe of the happy union of the king - 
doms of England and Scotland. 210 


Certain articles or declarations touching the union 
of the kingdoms of England and Scotland: col- 
lected and diſperſed for his majeſty's better ſer- 


vice. 216 
A ſpeech in parliament, 39 Eliz. upon the motion 
of ſubſidy. 228 


A ſpeech by Sir Francis Bacon knt, choſen by the 
commons to preſent : a petition touching purvey- 
ors, etc. 431 

A ſpeech uſed by Sir Francis Bacon knt. in the ho- 


- 
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nourable houſe of commons 5 Jacobi; concern» 
ing the article of the _— naturalization of 
the Scotiſh nation. 17 - Be MRS 

A ſpeech uſed by Sir Francis Bacon knt. in the lower 
houſe of parliament, by occafion of a motion 


concerning the union of laws. 246 


A Report made by Francis Bacon knt. in the houſe 
of commons, of a ſpeech delivered by the earl of 
Saliſbury; and another ſpeech delivered by the 
earl of Northampton, at a conference concerning 
the petition of the merchants upon the Spaniſh 
grievances, parliament 5 Jacobi, -: 4" 40 


A ſpeech uſed to the king, by his majeſty's ſolicitor, 


being choſen by the commons as their mouth 
and meſſenger, for the preſenting to his majeſty 
the inſtrument or writing of their grievances, in 
the parliament 7 Jacobi, 260 
A ſpeech of the king's ſolicitor uſed unto the lords, 
at a conference by commiſſion from the com- 
mons, etc. 261 


A ſpeech of the king's ſolicitor, perſuading the 


houſe of commons to deſiſt from further queſtion 
of receiving the king's meſſages by their ſpeak- 
er, etc. . 4. 9 
A brief ſpeech in the end of the ſeſſion of parliament 

7 Jacobi, perſuading ſome ſupply to be given to 

his majeſty, etc. - , 266 
A ſpeech delivered by the king's attorney Sir 
Francis Bacon, in the lower houſe, ven the 


Hi 


loo BAcon's wWirmees 165 
HKonſe was in great heat and much troubled a- 
mong the undertakers, fc. - A 


The ſpeech which was uſed by the lord · keeper of 


the great ſeal in the ſtar · chamber, before the 
ſummer circuits; the king being then in Scot- 
land, 1617. 277 


The ſpeech uſed by Sir Frakels Bacon, lord. Keeper 


of the great ſeal of England, to Sir Willam- 
Jones, upon his calling to be lord chief juſtice of 
lrelagd,. 1617: | _ 


The lord-keeper's ſpeech: in the exchequer to Sir 


John Denham, when he was called to be one of. 

the barons of the exchequer. 281 
His &rdſhip's ſpeech in the common pleas, to ju- 

ſtice Hutton, when he was called to be one of the 


judges of the common pleas. 3 
His lord{hip's ſpeech in the parliament, being lord 
chancellor, to the ſpeaker's excuſe, 283 


Sir Francis Bacon's charge. at the ſeſſions of the 


verge. : 238 
A charge delivered by Sir Francis Bacon, the king's 
attorney general, at the arraignment of the lord 
Sanquhar, in the king's bench at Weſtminſter. 2 95; 
The charge of Sir Francis Bacon, his-majeſty's at- 
totney-general, touching duels; upon an infor- 
mation in the ſtar-chamber _ Prieſt and 
Wright, 297 
The decree of the ſtar- chamber againſt duels. 304. 
The charge of Sir Francis Bacon knt. his majeſty's. 
| B. | 
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e age n eee Talbot a coun · 
ſellor at law of Ireland. p. 309 . 
| The charge given by Sir Francis Bacon, his ma+ 4 
} 1 jeſty's attorney- general, againſt Mr. Oliver St. 
* John, for ſcandalizing and traducing, in the . 
ST - public ſeſſions, letters ſent from the lords of the 4 
.councit touching the benevolence. . 314 
The charge againſt Owen. indicted of high trea.. 
| ſon in the king's bench, by Sir Francis Bacon knt. 
his majeſty's attorney-general. _ 321 
The EP of Sir Francis Bacon the king's s attor - ä 
ney- general, againſt Mr. Lumſden, Sir John, $ 
Which, and Sir John Holles, for ſcandal, 
and traducing of the king's juſtice: in the pro · 


| 4 ceedings againſt Weſton, in the ſtar- chamber, 1 
10 November, 1615. 9394 
The charge, by way of evidence, by Sir Francis C 


Bacon, his majeſty's attorney-general, before the 


lord high: ſteward and the ꝑeers, againſt Frances A 
counteſs of Somerſet, eos.) the poiſoning T 
| | of Overbury. 1 1,088 
3 | The charge of Sir Francis- Bacon, his majeſty's at- 
torney-general, ; by way of evidence, before the A: 


lord high ſteward, and the peers, againſt Robert 
earl of Somerſet, OE the poiſoning. of Ce 
Overbury. 334 

„ Certain obſervations upon a libel, publiſhed the pre.. 

5 ſent year 1592, intitled, a declaration of the: Cc 


Leap BAC ON“ Warmes. 265 
true cauſes of the great troubles preſuppoſed to 
be intended againſt the realm of England. p. 342 
| A true report of the deteſtable treaſon intended by 
Doctor Roderigo Lopez, a phyſician attending 
upon the perſon of the queen's majeſty 398 
A declaration of the practices and treaſons attempted 
and committed by Robert earl of Eſſex, and his 
accomplices againſt her majeſty and her king- 
_ and of the proceedings,.'as well as the 
arraignments and convictions of the ſaid earl and 

his adherents, etc. TY Es 386 
Some particulars of that which paſſed after the ar- 
raignment of the. late earls, and at the time of 
the ſuffering of the earl of Eſſex, 409 
The apology. of Sir Francis Bacon, in certain im- 
putations concerning the late earl of Eſſex. 429 
Certain conſiderations touching the plantation in 
Ireland, Preſented to his majeſty, 1606. 442 
Advice to the king touching Mr. Sutton's eſtate, 449 
Theological works. A confeflion of faith, written 
by the right honourable Francis Bacan, baron 


of Verulam, etc, 453 
An advertiſement touching the controverſies of the: 
church of England, - 458 


Certain conſiderations touching the better pacifica- 
tion and edification, of the church of England. 
Dedicated to his moſt excellent majeſty, 472 

Concerning the liturgy, the ceremonies, and ſub- 
ſaription. 479 
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Touchiäg the proviſion for Cufficient mamtenance 


in the ehur cht. 1 221% sz 
2 prayer or pſalm made by the lord. Bacot, chan- 
Feller of England. * 2 e, 
The ſtudent's prayer. 4 3 
The Griter's prayer: 


The tranflation of ' pſalins kits un verſe. By 
the right honourable Francis wed Verulam, viſ- 
count St. Alban. baun une 

An explanation what manner eee as 

be that are to execute the power of ordinance of 


ke king's prevogative, 498 
Short notes fbr civil colrverſation, nn. 
An eſſay on death, 8 


The characters of a believing kn in paradox- 
es, and ſeeming contradictions, compared with 


the copy printed Lond. 164335. Fog 

A prayer ade and uſed W the lord chncello 
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Hetters in the reign of King Jaines, „ 
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